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“ The  people  of  the  States  at  that  time  had  been  so  woiTted  and  fretted^  disap- 
pointed and  put  out  of  humor,  by  so  many  tender  acts,  limitations  of  prices  and 
other  compulsory  methods  to  force  value  into  paper  money  and  to  compel  the 
circulation  of  it,  and  by  so  many  vain  funding  schemes,  declarations  and 
promises,  all  of  which  issued  from  Congress,  but  died  under  the  most  zealous 
efforts  to  put  them  into  operation  and  effect,  that  their  patience  was  all  exhaustedt 
they  appeared  heartless  and  a/most  stupid  when  their  attention  was  called  to  any 
new  propositions,^^ — Pelatiah  Webster. 

“ That  the  helpless  part  of  the  community  were  legislatively  deprived  of  their 
property,  was  among  the  lesser  evils,  which  resulted  from  the  legat  tender  of  the 
depreciated  bills  of  credit.  The  iniq^dty  of  the  laws  estranged  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  citizens  from  the  habits  and  /ore  of  justice.  The  nature  of  obligations  was  so 
far  changed  that  he  was  reckoned  the  honest  man.  who  from  principle  delayed  to 
pay  his  debts.  . . . Truth,  honor,  and  justice  were  swe^yt  away  by  the  over- 
flowing deluge  of  legal  iniquity.'*" — From  Ramsay’s  “History  of  the  American 
Revolution.” 

“ The  emitting  of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of  Government  is  wisely  pro- 
hibited to  the  iwdiriduaZ  States  by  the  7iational  const itutio7i;  and  the  spirit  of 
that  prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
‘iS'/ates.” — Alexander  Hamilton,  1790. 
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REASONS  AND  EXCUSES  FOR  PAPER  BILLS. 

Historians  and  writers  on  the  finances  of  the  American  Revolution  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  when  the  Continental  Omgress  secured  forced  loans 
by  issuing  lulls  of  credit  (“  I.  O.  U.s  ”),  it  utilized  its  only  means  for  raising  funds 
with  which  to  prosecTite  war.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  had  Congress  possessed 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  it  would  have  preferred  taxes  to  bills  of  credit.  There 
was  a diWsion  of  opinion.  How  strong  was  the  oi)i)osition  to  ])aper  money  can  be 
inferred  only  from  the  reluctance  with  which  Congress  l>egan  the  business  of 
issuing  its  promises  to  pay,  and  by  the  efforts  which  it  put  forth  to  bring  about  the 
redemption  of  its  pledges.* 

Ben  Franklin  strongly  advocated  the  ])ayment  of  interest  on  all  bills  of  credit. 
But  how  could  Congress  without  the  x)ower  of  taxation  secure  means  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.  Pelatiah  Webster  a]»i>ears  to  have  Wvn  almost  alone  in  insisting 
from  first  to  last  that  funds  shotild  l>e  raised  by  taxation  and  by  loans,  and  that  no 
bills  of  credit  should  be  issued.  When  discmssing  a x>rop<wition  to  establish  a reg- 
ular revenue  system  Webster  says  a member  put  the  following  question,  which  he 
undoubtedly  supposed  to  be  unanswerable  : 

Do  jou  think,  gentlemen,  that  I will  consent  to  load  mj  constituents  with  taxes,  when  we  can 
send  to  our  printer  and  get  a wagonload  of  money,  one  quire  of  which  will  pay  for  the  whole  1 

"Whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the  meml)ers  or  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  believed  that  bills  of  credit  were  the  ]>est  means  of  raising  funds,  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that,  owing  mainly  to  the  lui willingness  of  either  the  States  or  the  people 
to  be  taxed  and  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  e\ils  of  paj>er  money,  and 
the  n(?cessity  for  a central  i)ower  with  a revenue  system,  tlie  i)eople  preferred  paper 
money  to  taxation,  With  few  exceptions,  the  peojde  did  not  realize  that  loans  could 
be  forced  from  them  by  means  of  |>ai>er  money,  and  they  were  indifferent  as  to  what 
Congress  did,  so  long  as  it  did  not  ask  them  for  money.  Tlie  historian  Ramsay, 
in  speaking  of  South  Carolina's  bills  of  credit  issued  in  1736,  said : 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  American  Revolution  took  place  only  forty  years  after  these 
events,  they  were  so  little  known  as  to  be  never  referred  to  in  the  debates  relative  to  paper  money. 
In  the  interval  a new  race  had  sprung  up  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  them.  Tradition  was 
obscure.  History  was  silent.  Newspapers  gave  no  information.  Old  otDcial  records  were  seldom  or 
never  referred  to.  From  these  causes  the  Carolinians  of  1776  bad  little  knowledge  of  what  their  fore- 
fathers had  done  in  1736  or  1719. 

The  people  themselves,  then,  rather  than  the  Continental  Congress,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  cheap  imper  money  which  came  near  wrecking  their  cause.  One  reawm 
why  they  welcomed  the  first  isvsues  of  x>aper  bills  was  because  tliey  believed  that 
there  was  a great  lack  of  moneyf  in  the  colonies.  There  are  so  many  other  reasons 
assigned  by  historians  for  the  course  pursued  that  it  apx>ears  certain  that  if  Congress 
had  not  raised  funds  by  issuing  hills  of  credit  it  would  have  had  to  abandon  the 
struggle  against  Great  Britain,  thus  leaving  the  colonies  to  make  war  with  the 
mother  country  as  they  had  with  the  Indians — without  unity  of  purx>o8e  or  con- 
certed action. 

Weakness  of  Congress. 

A clear  understanding  of  the  existing  conditions  being  imx>ortant,  a few  quota- 
tions will  he  made  from  lea<1iug  authorities.  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  “ Money,”  thus 
summarizes  these  conditions : 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised  by  economists  whether  issues  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  are  ever  really  necessary,  even  in  time  of  war.  However  this  question  might  be  decided  with 
reference  to  ordinary  governments,  the  situation  of  the  Continental  Congress  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  highly  exceptional.  In  only  a qualified  sense  was  it  a government  at  all.  It  had  no  coer- 
cive power.  It  could  not  levy  taxes.  Even  its  moral  authority  over  the  constituent  States  was  very 
slight.  Its  requisitions  for  money,  its  recommendations  of  policy,  were  treated  with  neglect,  if  not 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  come  by  chance.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  exx>€^rience.  As  originally  adopted,  it  contained  the  boiled-down  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,  who  had,  for  over  one  hundred  years,  been  exx>erimenting  in  how  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  regulate  their  ovra  finances.  They  made  many  mistakes, 
some  of  which  were  very  serious  and  costly.  Had  the  Constitution  been  adopted 
only  a few  years  earlier,  or  with  the  Declaration  of  Index^endence,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  a very  different  document.  Many  valuable,  though  hard,  lessons 
were  learned  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Federal  x>^riod.  Many  saving  clauses 
in  the  Constitution  are  there  because  of  those  lessons.  This  is  esx»ecially  true  in 
regard  to  the  one  which  al)sulutely  x^rohibits  the  States  from  issuing  pax>er  money, 
or  “bills  of  credit,”  and  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly 
intended  would  prohibit  the  issuing  of  such  hills  by  the  National  Congress. 

The  debate  in  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787,  and  the  vote  there  taken,  shows 
clearly  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  prohibit  forever  both  the 
States  and  the  United  States  from  issuing  x>ai>er  imuey.  At  this  time  all,  or  nearl>< 
all,  of  the  princix»al  characters  of  the  Revolutionary  p^^riod  were  bitterly  oxq^osed'' 
to  x>aper  money  or  “ bills  of  credit.”  Twelve  years  l»efore  many,  x>erhap8  a majority, 
of  them  were  outsxM)ken  advoc*ates  of  pax>er  money.  What  caused  the  change  of 
ox^inions  ? Twelve  years'  exx>erience  \vith  continental  cuiTeiicy,  couxded  with  the 
experience  which  all  of  them  had  had  with  “ bills  of  credit,”  issued  by  the  Colonies 
and  States.  A brief  statement  of  the  effects  of  continental  cuirency  will  make  it 
ea.sy  to  understand  why  our  forefathers  changed  their  ox»iniuns,  and,  as  they  sux>- 
posed,  “ crushed  xax>er  money”  in  this  country  forever. 


♦Bolles  says  : “The  records  of  Congress  are  silent  concerning  the  discussion  of  all  questions* 
and  we  can  glean  but  litcle  from  the  votes  of  Congress  and  the  hints  of  members  Had  not  secrecy 
upon  their  proceedioga  been  enjoined,  which  was  most  faithfully  kept,  doubtless  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  some  of  the  members  would  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  deliberations  of  that  body.** 

+ Pelatiah  Webster,  in  1776,  thought  that  the  current  cash  in  the  Ameri^'an  colonies  just  before 
the  war  was  about  $30,000,000  ; iu  1791  he  changed  it  to  $12,000,000.  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  ‘'Observa- 
tions on  the  Commerce  of  America,”  estimated  the  specie  in  the  colonies  prior  to  1775  at  $9,000,000 
Blodgett*8  estimate  was  $4,000,000, 
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with  open  contempt.  The  Rtatee,  with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  hardly  made  a show  of 
doing  tneir  duty  by  the  governmeiit  of  the  Confederation.  There  are  few  more  distressing  chapters 
in  history  than  that  which  records  the  delinquency  of  the  States  which  had  pledged  life,  fortune  and 
sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  . • . 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  the  States,  despite  remonstrance  and  entreaty, 
continued  also  to  emit  bills  of  credit.  The  Continental  Congress  could  not  tax  the  people;  the  States 
would  not  In  most  of  the  States  scarcely  an  effort  was  made  from  first  to  last  to  meet  the  charge  of 
the  war  manfully  by  assessment  and  contribution. 

The  following,  from  the  observations  on  the  finances  of  the  United  States, 
arldresse<l  by  Congress  to  the  French  minister  undoubtedly  expresses  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  that  time  : 

America  having  never  been  much  taxed,  nor  for  a continued  length  of  time,  being  without 
fixed  government,  and  contending  against  what  was  once  tiie  lawful  authority,  had  no  funds  to 
support  the  war  ; and  the  contest  being  upon  the  very  questioo  of  taxation,  the  levying  of  imposts, 
unless  from  the  last  necessity,  would  have  been  madness.  To  borrow  from  individuals  without  any 
visible  means  of  repaying  them,  while  the  loss  was  certain  from  ill  success,  was  visionary.  A meas 
ure.  therefore,  which  had  been  early  adopted,  and  thence  became  faindiar  to  the  F>eople.  was  pur- 
sued. This  was  the  issuing  of  paper  notes  repreeentiug  specie,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the 
public  faith  was  pledged. 

Schtickers,  Bullock,  Bolles  and  Phillips  are  some  of  the  authorities  whose 
opinions  agree  substantially  with  that  of  Walker,  as  (luoted  above.  Some  (^ther 
authorities,  amongst  whom  are  Professor  Sumner.  Horace  White  and  Henry  V. 

Poor,  do  not  explain  what  other  course  there  was  o]>en  to  Congress,  hut  do  explain 
how  much  better  it  would  have  l>een  had  everybcnly  sulnuitted  to  taxation.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  ; but  the  first  Congress  was  confronted  with  c(mditi<ms  as  well 
as  theories.  Bulloc'k  says  that  the  colonies  w'ere  rebelling  “ not  more  on  account  of 
taxation  without  representation  than  through  opposition  to  any  taxation  at  all.” 

He  says  they  were  “ passing  through  a stage  of  development  intermediate  l)etween 
an  earlier  state  of  relative  isolation  and  a later  condition  of  coni])leted  federal  union.  j 
The  factors  with  which  w^e  have  to  deal  are  the  weakness  of  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  jealous,  independent  spirit  of  the  individual  units.  From  these  there 
resulted  in  finance,  as  in  everything  else,  limited  concessions  to  the  central  authority.” 

Noah  Webster  said,  in  **  Sketches  of  the  Late  Revolution  ” : 

Tbe  advantages  tbe  Colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under  the  British  Government 
suggested  to  Congress,  in  1775,  the  idea  of  issuing  bills  for  tbe  purpose  of  carrying  on  tbe  war.  And 
this  was  perhaps  their  only  expedient.  Money  could  not  be  rais^  by  taxation  ; it  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed. 

Samuel  Breck  says : 

Had  Congress  possessed,  unfettered,  the  power  of  taxation  and  levying  of  imposts,  the  emis- 
sions would  have  been  moderate,  and  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  specie  in  tbe  country.  But  what 
could  they  do  under  such  a compact  as  follows  ? 

1st.  They  were  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  several  States,  and  nothing  more  ; the  consent 
of  every  one  of  which  was  necessary  to  give  legal  sanction  to  any  act  so  recommended. 

2nd.  They  could  not  assess  or  levy  taxes. 

3rd.  They  had  no  power  to  execute  punishments,  except  in  the  military  department. 

* 4th.  They  could  not  regulate  trade. 

6th.  They  could  institute  no  general  ludicial  powers. 

6th.  Neither  could  they  regulate  public  roads,  or  inland  navigation. 

With  such  an  ineflScient  form  of  government,  they  failed  In  almost  every  appeal  for  pecuniary 
aid.  They  were  even  denied,  by  the  single  veto  of  Rhode  Island,  the  establishment  of  an  impost  of 
only  five  per  cent  on  imported  goods,  which,  after  great  difficulty  and  delay,  had  been  ratified  by  all 
tbe  other  States.  Unanimity  being  a constitutional  requirement,  that  measure,  so  obviously  nece^- 
sary,  so  moderate  in  its  amount,  so  gentle  and  equal  In  its  operation,  was  defeated  by  the  negative  of 
the  smallest  State  in  the  confederation.  Nor  could  the  entreaty  of  Congress,  contained  in  a long 
argumentative  report  addressed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Madison  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  cause  that  State  to  retract. 

Bolles  does  not  quite  agree  -with  Ramsay,  Bancroft  and  many  otlier  historians, 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  says  it  “liad  just  as  much 
jMDwertotax  as  to  issue  bills  of  credit,”  but  “wdiether  Congress  should  tax  them 
or  not  w^as  a question  of  expediency.  Tlie  course  to  be  pursued  depended  on  the 

temi>er  of  the  people Why  tax  the  colonies  if  they  would  not  pay?” 

He  says  ‘ ‘ the  power  to  tax  belonged  to  the  States.  Congress  dared  not  attempt 
such  a thing  ; nor  would  the  exi>eriinent  at  any  time  have  been  a x>rudent  one  to 

try the  right  of  taxation  was  regarded  by  the  States  with  i>eculiar 

jealousy.”  He  further  says  that  “more  than  one  delegate  knew  how  to  legislate 
more  wstdy  than  he  did,  but  was  prevented  by  the  colony  he  represented.” 

The  situation  may  l>e  summed  up  by  sa>dng  that  the  colonies  were  rebelling 
against  taxation  and  authority  ; they  were  jealous  of  each  other  and  of  any  central 
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power,  even  though  it  he  one  of  their  own  creation ; they  would  not  tolerate  any 
considerable  amount  of  \nsible  taxation  and  saw  n^)  reason  why  Congress  should 
not,  aided  by  printing  presses,  make  just  as  much  money  as  would  be  needed  for 
war  purposes.  Such  being  the  circumstances,  and  loans  consequently  being  out  of 
the  question.  Congress  must  either  give  up  the  ghost  at  once  or  issue  its  bills  of 
credit 

CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  CONTINENTAL  NOTES. 

New  York  Anticipates  First  Issues. 

1776  : Jime  22.  82,0(K),000  ; July  25,  81,(HI0,(XK) ; Nov.  29,  §8,000,000. 

The  delegates  from  twelve  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  met  for  the  second 
time  on  May  10,  1775.  On  May  80  the  delegates  from  New  York  submitted  a 
reipiest  to  Congress.  The  request  was  based  upon  a letter  from  the  cohmy  of  New 
York  containing  a somewhat  lengthy  report  (by  Gouvemeur  Morris  on  behalf  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly)  which  was  tantamount  to  instruc- 
tions to  its  delegates.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  Congress  could  not  raise  money 
either  by  loans  or  taxation,  and  that  notes  would  have  to  he  resorted  to,  the  htew 
York  delegates  argued  in  favor  of  general  government  as  against  State  notes.  They 
said  that  notes  representing  the  whole  country  would  not  only  have  a wider  circula- 
tion and  greater  credit,  but  that  it  would  l>e  far  easier  to  regulate  the  issues  than 
would  be  the  case  with  notes  issued  by  the  individual  colonies.  They  said  that  New 
York,  from  its  central  position  and  large  trade,  would  soon  suffer  from  a flood  of 
State  notes,  upon  whose  issues  there  would  be  no  check,  unless  the  central  govern- 
ment assumed  ccrntrol  of  all  issues  of  bills  of  credit.  They  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  “ only  two  obstacles  to  an  emission  of  pai)er  money  : 

“ First,  to  give  it  an  immediate  and  ready  currency  ; 

“ Second,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  sinking  it.” 

The  New  Y'ork  report  urged  “ that  the  Continental  C<mgress  should  strike  the 
whole  sum  and  apiM)rtionate  the  several  shares  of  the  different  colonies,  every  col- 
ony become  hound  to  discharge  its  own  particular  part,  and  all  the  colonies  to  dis- 
charge the  part  which  any  particular  colony  shall  l>e  unable  to  pay.” 

The  rei)ort  expressed  the  ojnnion  that  a continental  currency  would  remain  at 
par  and  would  he  “a  new  l^ond  of  union  to  the  as.sfK*iated  colonies,  and  every 
inhabitant  thereof  will  be  bound  in  interest  to  endeavor  that  ways  and  means  Ixj 
fallen  upon  for  sinking  of  it.”  The  report  further  urged  that  “ the  moneys  issued 
should  on  one  side  have  some  general  device,  and  the  monej's  proi)ortione<l  to  any 
particular  colony  have  the  amis,  signature,  etc.,  of  such  colony  on  the  other  side ; 
and  that  the  proportion  now  established  lie  stated  as  a fixed  proportion  to  estimate 
in  case  of  deficiency  in  one  colony.” 

The  arguments  of  the  New  York  report  appear  to  have  had  considerable  weight 
with  Congress,  and  to  have  sliaped  the  legislation  which  authorized  the  first  issues 
of  paper  money.  While  currency  legislation  was  under  consideration,  and  while 
delegates  were  awaiting  reports  and  instructions  from  their  colonies  on  this  all- 
important  question,  the  need  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  powder  l)ecame  so 
pressing  that  Congress  resolved  to  liorrow  £6,(H)0,  pledging  for  its  repayment  the 
faith  of  the  colonies.  It  secured  this  amount  from  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  and 
repaid  them  on  August  1,  1775.  Phillips  says  that  “the  desire  of  borrowing  so 
small  a sum,  which  even  if  obtained  would  have  l>een  of  but  very  slight  assistance, 
shows  conclusively  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  use  its  paiier  credit.”  Bolles  sug- 
gests that  a much  larger  sum  might  have  been  hoirowed  had  not  Congress  fully 
decided  to  issue  paper  money  as  soon  as  plans  could  l)e  i>erfected. 

Colonies  Anxious  for  Paper  Money. 

The  colonies  were  being  heard  from  rai>idly.  AU  had  great  need  of  loans,  money 
and  supplies.  They  “ had  stretc-hed  their  ovm  public  faith  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and 
the  pledge  of  a future  fund  to  be  hereaft^er  de\fised  had  been  trusted  to  its  full  value.”* 
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It  wx»n  ])ecame  evident  not  only  that  the  colonies  were  willin^<  hut  that  they 
were  very  anxious  that  Congress  should  issue  i»Hi>er  money.  Before  the  mid- 
dle of  June  delegates  were  promising  their  colonies  and  constituents  that  the 
complaint  of  lack  of  money  would  s<wn  l>e  relieved  hy  a continental  issue,  and 
advising  them  that  “the .general  committee  of  the  whole  IxKly  have  rep>rt(>d  a 
resolution  to  emit  in  continental  paiM»r  currency  a sum  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
ten  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  for  the  redemption  of  which  all  the  colonies  are  to 
1)0  pledgetl.-’  * 

The  journals  of  Congress  contain  no  mention  of  this  de<*i.sion  or  of  the  intention 
to  emit  paper  money  until  June  22,  1775,  when  it  was  resolved,  for  the  defence  of 
America,  to  issue  a sum  in  hills  of  cn4it  not  to  exceed  2,0<M»,00()  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars, pledging  for  their  redemi)tion  the  faith  of  the  twelve  confederated  colonies. 

Considering  the  pressing  need  for  funds,  the  hesitancy  of  Congress  to  start  the 
j)a])ttr-money  hall  rolling  indicates  the  pro!  )ahility  of  strong  opp  >sition  and  of  pro- 
longed distnission  “ hehind  the  scenes  ” amongst  tlie  delegates.  It  is  known  that 
Franklin's  amendment  that  the  hills  should  In^ar  interest  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  depreciating  was  rejected,  not^\ithstanding  his  strong  advocacy  of  it.  Other 
delegates  also  probably  favored  the  “Pennsylvania  plan”  of  interest-l)earing  notes, 
which  had  worked  better  than  any  of  the  plans  trie<l  hy  other  colonies,  John  Adams 
X)rol)ably  objected  to  x)ai>er  money  of  any  kind,  for  he  was,  all  his  life,  as  he  wrote 
a few  years  later,  strongly  opxx>sed  to  paper  money  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  many 
other  delegates  had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  hitte  r exx)erience  which  most  of  the 
colonies  had  had  only  twenty  or  tliirty  years  Ix^forc,  with  hills  of  credit.  Not  until 
it  became  clear  to  a majority  that  Congr<?ss  had  no  other  ret'ourse  was  Congress 
willing  to  launch  out  in  the  paper-money  hiisiness  ; and  then  only  when  it  did  all 
it  could  do  to  have  the  hills  redeemed  hy  the  various  colonies. 

The  first  continentid  hills  (called  continental  to  distinguish  them  from  colonial 
bills)  were  of  denominations  from  $1  to  $20,  and  in  form  were  as  follows : 


Three  do 


Three  Doxlars 

B»7/  entitles  iU 

Bearer  torscervtThrte  : 

anifh  milled  Dollars, 


Spanilh 

or  the  Value  ..ibertqf  m 
G old  or  Silver , auoi4ing 
to  the  Befolutions  of  ihell^. 
[CONGRESS,  held  a 
Philadrlpliia',  the  loth  o 
^7^7 Si  ^BIDo 


% 


A committee  consisting  of  John  Adams,  John  Rutledge,  James  Duane,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  James  Wilson  were  appointed  to  engrave  the  x*hi-t^s»  procure 
paper,  and  arrange  for  printing  the  notes.  Franklin  was  familiar  with  this  kind  of 


* Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  2nd  yoI.,  p.  1016.  See  alsj  Washington  Letters,  edit.  Sparks, 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  6. 
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work.  Not  only  had  he  devised  the  first  copper-plate  press  for  printing  bills  of 
credit,  hut  he  liad  had  thirty  years’  experience  in  printing  colonial  bills. 

A committee  consisting  of  R.  Bache,  Stephen  Paschall  and  Michael  Hillegas 
was  axipunted  to  su]>erintend  the  press  and  to  have  the  oversight  and  care  of  prin^ 
iug  the  hills.  It  soon  became  evident  that  these  men  could  not  attend  to  their 
duties  as  members  of  Congress  and  get  the  bills  out  as  rajiidly  as  they  were  needeil. 
Hence,  in  July,  1775,  when  a new  issue  of  $1,000,000  had  l>een  ordered,  Michael  Hil- 
legas and  George  Cljuner  were  appointed  the  joint  treasurers  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, at  a salary  of  $500. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  only  members  of  Congress  should  sign  the  bills 
of  credit,  but  the  time  required  for  this  work  was  so  great  that  a committee  con- 
sisting of  twenty-eight  well-known  citizens  of  Philadelphia  was  apx>ointed  for  this 
X)urpose.  Two  were  to  sign  and  nnml)er  each  note.  For  this  work  each  signer  was 
to  receive  $G  per  thousand  notes  when  they  were  completed  and  turned  over  to 
the  continental  treasurers. 


Colonies  to  Levy  Taxes  and  Redeem  Bills. 

As  Congress  exx>ected  that  the  colonies  would  levy  taxes  and  cancel  these  hills, 
it  prex>ared  a table,  has<*d  u|x>n  tlie  sux)ix>se<l  j>ox)ulation*  of  each  colony,  showing 
the  amount  which  each  colony  would  l>e  expected  to  cancel  and  to  retire.  It  is  as 


follows : 

New  Hampshire  .. 
Massachusetts  Bay 
Rhode  Island 

CODD6Cti<)Ut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


$124,06914 

434.244 

71,959^4 

248,139 

248,139 

161.290H 

872,20814 


Delaware $ 87,21 9^ 

Maryland  810.17454 

Virginia  496.278 

North  Carolina  248.139 

South  Carolina 248,139 


$3,000,000 


Beginning  in  Noveml)er,  1770,  and  ending  in  Noveml>er,  1782,  each  colony  was 
to  turn  over  yearly  to  the  continentjil  treasurers  one-f<mrth  of  the  amount  chargetl 
to  it,  either  in  hills  or  in  silver  and  gold.  Each  colony  was  expected  to  lev>%  x>revi- 
ons  to  these  dates,  sufficient  taxes  to  enable  it  to  collect  its  share  of  bills.  A com- 
mittee of  five  Wits  to  assist  the  continentid  treasurers  in  examining,  counting  and 
burning  the  cancelled  bills.  The  treasurers  were  also  to  receive  the  silver  and  gold 
sent  in  to  make  up  deficiencies  of  qiiotas,  and  “ whenever  they  have  silver  or  gold 
in  their  hands  for  the  redemxition  of  continental  bills  shall  advertise  the  same,  signi- 
f>dng  thiit  he  is  rea<ly  to  give  silver  or  gold  for  such  biUs  to  all  x>crsons  requiring  it  in 
exchange.”t  Had  the  treasurers  ever  rec^eived  any  gold  for  thispuri>ose  it  would 
not  have  lieen  necessary  to  advertise  the  fact  in  order  to  make  the  exchanges,  for 
the  bills  were  worth  less  than  five  cents  on  the  dollar,  even  before  the  first  date  fixtni 
for  cancellation. 

The  colonies,  however,  responded  promptly  to  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  g<KMl  faith  passed  rt^solntions  intended  to  strengthen  the  continental 
bills,  t Subsequent  events  made  it  practically  imxM)ssible  for  the  colonies  to  carry 
out  their  good  intentions. 

Later  Issues  in  1775. 


But  a brief  summary  of  the  cinaimstant'es  surrounding  eatdi  issue  of  bills  is 
here  iK)ssible.  The  circumstances  relating  to  the  first  issue  of  $2,(MM),(XM)  on  June 


* On  December  26, 1775,  Congress  recommended  that  the  colonies  take  a census  for  the  better 
apportionment  of  the  expenditures. 

+ Journal  of  Congress,  July  29, 1775. 

± The  Provincial  Congress  for  the  Colony  of  New  York,  anticijMiting  the  action  of  the  Contl- 
nenUl  Congress,  on  the  24th  of  May,  “ Resolved  That  this  Congress  ^ill,  before  they  ri^,  provide  the 
best  ways  and  means  in  their  power,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  for  the  discharge  of  such 
money  ^ is  now  lent,  or  shall  be  subscribed  or  otherwise  advanceu  or  supplied,  on  the  public  faith,  to 
defray  the  charges  that  are  or  shall  be  incurred  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Colony,  or  that  shall 
hereafter  be  expended  or  incurred  by  recommendation  of  the  Continental  or  this  Provincial  Con- 

gress.^^^  colonies  passed  similar  resolutions.  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  make  Conti- 

nental bills  legal  tender  In  payment  for  all  debts.  Tuis  it  did  in  August.  1775.  Other  States  followed, 
KUtsomeof  them  limited  the  legal-lender  qualities  of  the  bills.  In  1777  a uniform  legal-tender  law 
«as  adopted  by  all  of  the  SUtes. 
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22*  have  been  somewhat  fully  set  forth.  The  committee  to  print  these  bills  was  not 
appointed  until  July  21.  By  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that  the  trouble  with 
England  was  not  going  to  blow  over  as  soon  as  had  been  exi>ected  and  that  the 
first  issue  of  bills  would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  Congress.  On 
July  2()  §1,000,000  more  were  authorized.  Franklin  opjK>sed  this  issue.  In  a letterf 
to  a friend  he  said:  “After  the  first  emission  I proposed  that  we  should  stop, 
strike  no  more,  but  borrow  on  interest  those  we  had  issued.  This  was  not  then 
approved  of,  and  more  bills  were  issued.” 

Owing  to  the  negligence  or  refusal  of  the  signers  to  do  their  work  the  bills  did 
not  get  into  general  circulation  l>efore  the  middle  of  August,  and  even  then  in  no 
great  quantity.  So  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  delay  that,  on  November 
10,  Congress  requested  the  signers  to  complete  their  work  without  further  delay. 
Sumner  says  that  August  28, 1775,  may  l>e  taken  as  the  date  when  continental  paper 
money  tegan  to  be  issued.  It  was  on  this  date  that  a New  York  committee  returned 
from  Philadelphia  with  §175,000  of  this  new  money. 

Georgia  was  first  represented  when  Congress  reassembled  on  September  5,  1775. 
A new  issue  of  paj>er  money  began  to  be  discussed.  Franklin  again  strenuously 
protesteil,  without  avail,  against  increasing  the  amount  outstanding,  and  thought 
it  l>etter  for  Congi*ess  to  borrow  back  the  bills  with  interest.  On  November  29  it 
was  resolved  to  issue  §3,000,000  more.  The  new  issue  was  ordered  printed  from  the 
same  plates  as  the  last  and  was  to  be  under  the  saiae  superintendent.  New  signers 
were  to  l>e  discovered  and  reported  to  Congress.  The  other  recommendations  and 
regulations  were  the  same  as  for  previous  issues,  except  that  the  time  for  redemx>- 
tion  by  the  colonies  began  in  November,  1783,  and  ended  in  November,  178§. 

About  the  time  this  issue  was  first  proposed  the  Society  of  Friends  suddenly 
l)egan  to  have  scruples  against  receiving  notes  issued  for  “ war  purposes.”  On 
November  23,  1775,  Congress  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
refusal  of  these  bills.  No  definite  action,  however,  was  taken  for  some  time. 

The  year  1775  closed  with  a bad  outlook  for  the  revolting  colonies.  The  grow- 
ing lack  of  confidence  in  the  continental  currency  did  not  brighten  the  hopes  of  the 
patriots. 

1776:  Feb.  17,  §4,000,000;  May  9 and  27,  §5,000,000;  July  22  and  Aug.  13, 
§5,000,0000  ; Nov.  2 and  Dec.  28,  §5,000,000. 

On  January  5,  §10,000  were  strxick  with  which  to  replace  ragged  and  tom  bills. 

The  estimate  of  the  special  committee  of  November  6,  1775,  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  needed  before  June  10,  1776,  was  made  under  the  idea  that  the  war  would 
be  ‘ ‘ short,  sharp  and  decisive.”  The  assault  on  Quebec  having  failed  and  the  British 
army  holding  easy  possession  of  Boston  and  apparently  gaining  many  American 
recruits,  the  estimates  of  the  committee  were  seen  to  be  entirely  too  low. 


Trouble  Concerning  Depreciation  Begins. 

Distrust  in  the  currency  spread.  On  January  11,  after  receiving  a report  from  ^ 
a special  committee  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  combinations  to  discredit  the  cur- 
rency, Congress  resolved — ; 

that  any  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  so  lost  to  all  virtue  and  regard  for  his  country,  as  to  refuse  I 

to  receive  said  bills  in  payment,  or  obstruct  and  discourage  the  currency  or  circulation  thereof,  and  * 

shall  be  duly  convicted  . , , shall  be  deemed,  published  and  treated  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  j 

and  precluded  from  all  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies.  ! 


These  resolutions  were  ordered  published  to  intimidate  the  enemies  of  America. 
Associations  were  formed  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  currency,  and  subscrip- 
tions were  taken,  each  signer  agreeing  to  give  a certiiin  amount  of  specie  in  exchange 
for  continental  notes. 

To  supply  the  need  of  the  x>eople  for  small  change  (silver  having  gone  into 


* These  bills,  as  well  as  those  of  July  25,  were  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  Congress  which 
authorized  them.  Each  of  the  other  continental  bills  contains  the  date  of  the  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing it. 

+ Sparks’  Franklin,  vol,  viii.,  p.  328. 
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hiding)  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  bills,  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  new  issue  of 
$4,000,000  in  February  was  struck  in  bills  of  fractions  of  a dollar — one-sixth,  one- 
third,  one-half  and  two-thirds. 

Colonial  and  continental  “ committees  of  safety”  now  began  to  collect  evidence 
against  those  refusing  to  take  continental  bills,  and  to  publish,  as  enemies  to  the 
country,  all  who  did  not  recant.  Andrew  Gautier  was  declared  an  enemy  of  his 
country  by  the  Committee  of  New  York.  He  apjiealed  to  the  Continental  Congress 
on  the  plea  that  he  had  not  charged  more  than  the  limited  iirice  of  six  shillings  i>er 
pound  for  tea,  but  had  simply  refused  to  sell  at  all.  It  was  assertetl  by  the  witnesses 
in  this  case  that  six  shillings  in  silver  would  buy  more  than  eight  in  continental 
paper.  “This,”  says  Profess(3r  Sumner,  “establishes  an  important  depreciation  in 
the  continental  pai>er  at  New  York  City,  in  May,  1776,  without  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  or  any  other  political  or  military  element  to  affect  it.” 

Counterfeits  Appear. 

To  hasten  the  natural  depreciation  of  so  much  pajier  money  (the  colonies  were 
also  putting  out  considerable  amounts)  counterfeit  bills  l>egan  to  apixear  and  to  cause 
further  distrust  of  the  continental  bills..  Not  only  did  the  British  encourage  coun- 
terfeiting, but  they  circulated  many  false  reports  calculated  to  imjiair  the  cretiit  and 
power  of  the  Confederation.  Emissions  of  private  tokens  and  certificates  were  also 
frequent  in  several  or  all  of  the  colonies,  and  caused  added  confusion  and  distrust  of 
paper  money.  New  York  and  Virginia,  and  probably  also  other  colonies,  made  it  a 
penal  offence  to  issue  or  receive  such  notes  or  tickets. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  §15,000,000  in  continental 
bills  had  been  issued.  Depreciation  became  so  pronounced  that  Congress  could  not 
entirely  ignore  it.  To  avoid  further  depreciation,  with  its  attendant  evils,  Congress 
concluded  to  try  a loan  of  §5,000,000.  After  much  discussion  the  rate  of  interest  was 
fixed  at  4 per  cent.  As  this  was  about  2 per  cent  below  the  prevailing  rate,  the 
loan  was  a failure — only  a few  patriots  subscribing  for  small  amounts. 

On  August  6 one  of  the  treasurers.  George  Cljuner,  resigned  to  take  his  place 
in  Congress.  By  action  of  Congress,  Michael  Hillegas  was  constituted  the  sole 
treasurer.  By  this  time  Virginia,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  had  made  the 
continental  bills  legal  tender,  and  had  protected  them  from  counterfeiters.  The 
Americans  were  usually  successful  in  the  South  and  unsuccessful  in  the  North. 
Committees  of  safety  were  busy  himting  those  who  refused  continental  bills,  and 
the  newspapers  were  filled  with  patriotic  letters  and  essays  to  prove  the  value  of 
these  bills.  One  writer,  “ Conti,”  who  often  apiieared  in  print,  thought  that  a com- 
munity might  safely  go  in  debt  to  the  full  extent  of  what  it  was  worth.  As  he 
estimated  the  Government's  share  at  one-sixth  of  the  annual  earnings  of  all  Amer- 
ican estates,  he  thought  the  present  worth  of  America  at  twenty  years’  purchase 
was  between  §300,000,0(X)  and  §853, 000, (XX).  Even  if  England  won  he  did  not  think 
she  would  destroy  so  much  pax>er  monej^  and  ruin  the  moneyed  men  of  the  colonies 
who  made  her  trade  here  so  lucrative.  He  also  suggested  that  England  might 
pimish  the  colonies  by  permitting  this  great  debt  to  hang  over  them. 

While  such  discussions  were  in  progress,  Pelatiah  Webster's  first  financial  essay 
appeared.  It  was  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  of  October  5,  1776, 
over  the  signature  “ A Financier,”  and  was  entitled  “ An  essay  on  the  Danger  of 
too  much  circulating  cash  in  a State,  the  ill  consequences  thence  aiising  and  the 
necessary  remedies.” 

These  public  discussions  having  failed  to  inspire  confidence.  Congress,  on 
November  1,  resolved  to  erect  a lottery  and  to  try  to  raise  in  this  way  §l,500,iXX)  of 
“ ready  money,”  or  specie.  On  November  2,  a new  emission  of  §5,000,000  was  voted. 

The  prospect  looked  gloomy.  The  British  had  captured  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
gress had  fled  to  Baltimore.  The  States  were  doing  all  possible  to  sustain  the 
nation’s  paper  money,  but  merchants  were  converting  their  paper  into  commodities, 
and  thousands— including  many  military  and  civil  officials— were  trafficking  in 
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specie.  Congress  authorized  Washington  and  his  generals  to  seize  property  in  case  i 
the  owners  would  not  part  with  it  at  a fair  price — of  course  in  paper  money.  Com- 
modifies  could  not  be  purchased  except  for  specie  or  for  old  colonial  bills,  which  j 
might  be  redeemed  even  if  England  won.  Tavern-keepers  took  down  their  signs.  ) 
Continental  money  was  offered  at  two  for  one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  refusal  at  j 
par  subjected  the  refuser  to  the  confiscation  of  his  property.  Washington’s  success 
at  Trenton  was  the  only  bright  spot  towards  the  (dose  of  1776.  The  first  x>rice  con-  I 
vention  met  at  Providence  on  December  28,  and  made  a price  tariff  for  commodities 
and  labor.  Congress  approvt^d  of  these  conventions  and  under  its  recommendation 
they  were  held  in  other  cities. 

Uniform  and  Stringent  Legal-Tender  Laws. 

1777  : Feb.  26,  §5,(HK),(KK) ; May  20,  §r),(KK),<M)0  ; Aug.  15,  ; Nov.  7, 

$1,000,(MM» ; Dec.  8,  S1,(HM),(HM).  ! 

On  January  14  Congress  passed  some  resolutions  rt^cominending  to  the  colonies  ^ 
the  most  stringent  laws  for  those  who  refused  to  accept  continental  bills  at  par. 
Forfeiture  of  the  property  refused  for  sale  and  other  i^enalties  were  recommended. 

It  also  recommended  the  passage  of  a uniform  legal-tender  law,  which  was  s<x)n 
after  adopteil  by  all  of  the  States.  This  made  “ the  bills  of  credit  issucMl  by  Con- 
gress a lawful  tender  in  pa}unent  of  public  and  private  del)ts  ; and  a refusal  thereof 
an  extinguishment  of  such  debts.”  C^mgress  furtlier  recommendiHl  that  the  colonies 
take  steps  to  retire  their  shares  of  the  continentid  issues  when  due,  and  also  that 
they  “raise  by  taxation  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  remit  to  the 
treasury  such  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think  will  be  most  proper  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  inhabitants ; which  sums  shall  be  carried  to  their  credit  and 
accounted  in  the  settlement  of  their  proportion  of  the  public  expenses  and  debts,  for 
which  the  United  States  are  jointly  bound.” 

These  recommendations  were  quite  generally  complied  with  by  the  States,  but 
the  effect  upon  the  public  credit  seemed  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  was  expe^^ted. 

New  loans  at  higher  rates  of  interest  were  auth<  prized  by  Congress,  but  not  much 
money  was  raised  in  this  way,  Georgia  appears  to  be  the  only  State  -which  ad- 
vanced much  money  to  Congress.  It  was  to  repay  Georgia  that  the  printing  press  ^ 
was  started  and  the  §1,000,000  authorized  on  August  15  was  run  off. 

There  were  four  different  schemes  to  raise  money  in  operation  at  this  time — 

(1)  Continental  notes  to  be  sunk  by  the  States  ; (2)  loans  from  individuals  through 
loan  offices  ;’‘(8)  a lottery,  and  (4)  advances  of  money  by  States.  The  partial  failure 
of  the  last  three  meth(xls  made  necessary  the  issuing  of  more  bills  of  credit.  Special 
pains  were  taken  with  the  issues  of  February  26  and  May  20,  to  prevent  counterfeit- 
ing, which  had  ]>ecome  a common  practice.  These  bills  were  ornamented  and  lx)re 
escutcheons  and  secret  marks  devised  by  the  Boiird  of  Treasury.  The  bills  were 
numlx*red  and  signed*  in  particular  ways. 

By  September  the  condition  of  affairs  had  become  desperate.  On  September  18, 
recognizing  the  precarious  condition  of  Philadelphia,  Congress  adjourned  to  Lan- 
caster and  on  September  80  to  Yorktown.  On  September  26  the  British  entered 
Philailelx)hia.  The  Americans  abandoned  all  of  the  forts  on  the  Delaware.  A 
mutiny  among  the  troops  of  Poor  and  Lamed,  occasioned  by  depreciated  money  and 
lack  of  supplies,  added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  situation.  1 

Before  leartng  Philadelphia  Congress  had  r<?8olved  that  the  interest  on  loan-  i 
office  certificates  should  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange  on  France.  | 

Congress  Calls  Upon  the  States  for  Funds. 

On  November  15  the  articles  of  confederation  were  agreed  to.  These  were 
soon  ratified  by  the  States.  They  strengthened  somewhat  the  weak  powers  of  Con-  J 

* Not  only  had  the  number 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


of  sixers  been  greatly  inorwsed,  but  all  were  urged  to  do  their 
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gress,  and  declared  that  all  credits  and  debts  of  Congress  were  to  remain  and  be 
considered  as  a charge  against  the  United  States.” 

On  November  22nd  Congress  x>assed  some  long  resolutions.  They  began  by 
reciting  the  history  of  the  “bloody  and  expensive  war  . , . aided  by  venal 
foreigners  and  domestic  traitors,”  which  had  in  the  past  been  supported,  not  by 
taxes  but  by  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress  and  by  the  States.  Admitting  tha.t 
the  i)aper  money,  “notwithstanding  the  solid  liasis  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  multi- 
plied beyond  the  rules  of  good  policy,”  they  said  : 

To  this  causa,  couspiring  with  the  art*  of  our  open  and  secret  enemies,  the  shameful 
of  too  many  of  our  professed  friends  and  the  scarcity  of  foreign  commodities,  are  we  to  ascnoe  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency.  The  consequence*  to  be  apprehended  are  equally  obvious  and  aiaTO- 
ing ; they  tend  to  the  depravity  of  morals,  the  decay  of  public  virtue,  a precarious  supply  for  the 
war,  debasement  of  the  public  faith,  injustice  to  individuals,  and  the  deitruction  of  the  honor,  safety 
and  independence  of  the  United  States.  Loudly  therefore  are  we  called  upon  to  provide  a »«Mon- 
able  and  effectual  remedy.  • • . • Hitherto,  spared  from  taxes,  let  them  now  with  a cheerful 
heart  contribute  according  to  their  circumstances.  . . 

^ They  “earnestly  recommended”  that  the  States,  in  1778,  raise  $5,000,000  by 
taxes  and  stated  what  would  be  termed  a fair  proportion  for  each  State,  although 
the  sums  turned  into  the  treasury  were  to  be  considered  as  loaned  from  the  States 
and  were  to  bear  interest  at  6 jier  cent.  They  also  * ‘ earnestly  recommended  ” that 
the  several  States  “refrain  from  further  emissions  of  bills  of  credit,”  and  cancel  their 
outstanding  bills,  except  those  under  one  dollar.  They  recommended  the  exten- 
sion of  continental  loan  offices  and  also  that  three  more  price  conventions  be  held 
one  at  New  Haven,  one  at  Fredericksburgh,  Virginia,  and  one  at  Charleston,  “to 
regulate  and  ascertain  the  price  of  labor,  manufactures,  internal  xwoduce  and  com- 
modities im|X)rted  from  foreign  parts,  . . . and  also  to  regulate  the  charges  of 

inn  holders.”  Pending  the  adoption  of  uniform  and  general  regulations,  the  States 
were  asked  “to  adopt  and  effectually  enforce,”  “without  delay,”  such  “atemxxv 
rary  regulation  of  the  prices”  as  would  stop  “ extortion  and  the  rapid  and  excessive 
rise  of  every  commodity.” 

Many  former  friends  of  liberty,  believing  that  the  cause  was  now  hox>eless, 
gave  adhesion  to  England.  On  November  27  Congress  recommended  that  the 
States  forfeit  and  sell  the  prox>erty  of  those  who  bad  gone  over  to  the  enemy  and 
invest  the  x>roceeds  in  continentiil  loan-office  certificates. 

On  December  3,  Congress,  reciting  that  the  Tories  had  agreed  to  8upix)rt  the 
credit  of  the  paper  money  which  was  struck  under  the  authority  of  the  King,  in 
order  to  hurt  the  continental  money,  urged  all  the  States  to  comx>el  the  former  kind 
of  money  to  be  brought  in  and  exchanged  for  continental  x^Rl^^r  fli®  later  x^ap^r 
issues  of  the  States.  On  the  same  day  it  also  resolved  “to  borrow,  if  possible, 
from  France  aud  Sx)ain.  two  millions  sterling  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan-office 
certificates,  exx)erience  having  demonstrated  that  the  pajunent  by  drawing  bills 
of  exchange  was  inade(iuate  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.”* 

Impressments  Begun. 


To  provide  for  the  army  the  commissaries  were  empowered  to  seize  all  neces- 
sary g(xxls  and  to  pay  for  them  -with  certificates,  at  i)rices  to  be  fixed  by  the  conven- 
tion authorized.  Among  other  articles  wagons  were  made  impressable  for  the  use  of 
the  army.  Great  trouble  was  exxx^rienced  in  New  England  in  obtaining  suiiplies. 
Because  of  the  disaffection  there— as  Congress  saw  it— money  was  more  dex>reciated 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  commissaries  bad  tox>ay  much  higher 
prices  for  pro-visions.  The  States  had  fixed  prices  of  commodities,  but  the  o-wners 
secreted  their  gcxxls.  Ordinances  were  enforced  as  rigidly  as  possible.  Stores  were 
broken  oxx*n  and  goods  sold  at  the  limited  prices,  and  the  mercenary  merchants 
were  called  such  opprobrious  names  as  “tories,  speculators,  engrossers  and  fore- 
stallers,  enemies  of  their  country,”  etc. 

British  Merriment  Over  America’s  Misfortunes. 


1778:  Jan.  8,  $1,000,000;  Jan.  22,  $2,000,000;  Feb.  16,  $2,000,000;  Mar.  5, 
$2,000,000;  Apr.  4,  $1,000,000;  Apr.  11,  $5,000,000;  Apr.  18,  $500,000;  May  22, 


* PhiUix>8,  p.  81. 
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$5,000,(KX» ; June  20,  $5,000,000  ; July  30,  $5,000,0(M» ; Sept.  5,  $5,000,000  ; Sept.  26, 
$10,000,000  ; Nov.  4,  $10,(KK),100  ; Dec.  14,  $10,000,000 

The  year  opened  with  Washington's  almost  destitute  army  at  Valley  Forge  for- 
oraging  un8cmi>ulously  for  its  sc*anty  food  supplies.  British  gold  was  more  tempt- 
ing to  farmers  than  continental  notes,  and  the  militia  was  kept  busy  trjnng  to  pre- 
vent f(HM\  supplies  from  reaching  the  enemy  at  Philadeli)hia.  In  the  meantime 
the  British  were  exercising  their  wit  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  Americans,  Items 
similar  to  the  following  quotol  by  Phillips  from  Oaiues'  News,  of  February  4,  were 
constantly  api;>earing  in  the  newspapers  : 

The  account  that  we  have  had,  that  the  grand  American  Congress  could  make  no  more  dollars 
for  waul  of  rags,  proves  altogether  a mistake,  for  indepfndent  of  the  large  supply  expected  from 
Washington's  army,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  spared,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  country  in 
general  never  abounded  more  in  that  article. 

To  lower  the  credit  of  the  Americans,  and  to  dispirit  the  patriots,  false  state- 
ments of  the  continental  debts  were  published  in  thti  papers.  One  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  placed  the  amount  at  $135,000,000 — $115,000,000  of  which  was  conti- 
aental  paper  mone}’,  and  $20,000,000  was  loan  certificates.  Adding  State  bills  of 
credit  and  interest  until  all  could  be  paid,  the  total  indebtedness  was  estimated  at 
£56,620,000  ($280,000,000)  or,  acc.mling  to  elaborately-prepared  Cvstimates,  £5,420,0(  0 
$27,000,0(X)),  “ more  than  the  whole  value  of  propert}'  in  the  thirteen  United  States.” 

This  statement  did  little  to  delude  the  people,  :is  even  the  English  periodicals 
which  reprinted  it  saw  the  fallacy  of  the  assertions. 

Depreciation  and  Its  Remedy  Officially  Explained. 

On  February  6,  1778,  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  entered  into  l)etween 
France  and  tlie  United  States.  The  joy  of  the  Americans  was  unbounded.  They 
imagined  the  war  was  almost  over,  although  a short  time  before  they  were  in  great 
leapair,  and  many  were  ready  to  give  up  their  struggle  for  freedom.  On  May  8 
s(M>n  after  the  news  of  the  alliance  reached  here),  in  an  address  prepared  for  the 
American  people,  Congress,  after  reciting  briefly  the  causes  of  the  war  of  the  weak 
ind  defenceless  colonies  against  the  powerful  mother  country,  gave  thanks  to  the 
3rod  of  Battles  for  the  aid  promised  by  France,  and  x>roclaimed  that  “ It  hath  now 
t>ecome  morally  certain,  that  if  we  have  the  courage  to  persevere  we  shall  establish 
3ur  liberties  and  independence.”  Continuing  it  said  : 

After  the  unremitted  efforts  of  our  enemies,  we  are  stronger  than  before.  Nor  can  the  wicked 
emissaries,  who  so  assiduously  labor  to  promote  their  cause,  point  out  any  one  reason  to  suppose  that 
ve  shall  not  receive  daily  accessions  of  strength.  They  tell  you,  it  is  true,  that  your  money  is  of  no 
ralue,  and  your  debts  so  enormous  that  they  can  never  be  paid 

It  becomes  you  deeply  to  reflect  on  this  subject.  Is  there  a country  upon  earth  which  bath  such 
'esources  for  the  payment  of  her  debts  as  America?  Such  an  extensive  territory?  So  fertile,  so 
blessed  in  its  climate  and  productions  ? Surely  there  is  none.  Neither  is  there  any  to  which  the  wise 
Europeans  will  sooner  confide  their  property.  What  then  are  the  reasons  that  your  money  hath 
lepreciated  ? Because  no  taxes  have  been  imposed  to  carry  on  the  war  ; because  your  commerce 
lath  been  interrupted  by  your  enemy's  fleet ; because  their  armies  have  ravaged  and  desolated  apart 
)f  your  country;  because  their  agents  have  villainously  counterfeited  your  bills;  because  extor- 
ioners  among  you,  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  gain,  have  added  to  the  price  of  every  article  of  life,  and 
>ecause  weak  men  have  been  artfully  led  to  believe  that  it  is  of  no  value.  How  is  this  dangerous 
lisease  to  be  remedied  ? Let  those  among  you,  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  collect  the  moneys 
vhich  individuals  in  their  neighborhood  are  desirous  of  placing  in  the  public  funds.  Let  the  several 
egislatures  sink  their  re^ective  issues,  that  so,  there  being  but  one  kind  of  bills,  there  may  be  less 
langer  of  counterfeits,  ^frain  a little  while  from  purchasing  those  things  which  are  not  absolutely 
lecessary,  so  that  those  who  have  engrossed  commodities  may  suffer  (as  they  deservedly  will),  the 
OSS  of  their  ill-gotten  hoards,  by  reason  of  the  cemmerce  with  foreign  nations,  which  fleets  will  pro- 
ject. 

Congress  directed  that  this  patriotic  appeal  should  he  read,  after  divine  service, 
n all  places  of  worship. 

Leaning  Too  Heavily  on  France. 

Immediately  the  people  began  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  the  aid  which  France 
jould  give,  and  to  relax  their  already  lax  military  discipline  and  financial  policy. 
Congress,  on  May  19,  directed  that  bills  of  exchange*  be  prepared,  in  sets  of 
four,  in  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  loan-ofifice  certificates  to  the  amount  of 

♦ Our  commissioners  in  France  had  arranged  with  th«  King  to  pay  interest  on  loans  secui^  in 
Imerica  by  Congress.  As  the  arrangement  was  personal  or  sen)  i-personal  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
«he  exact  amount  on  which  he  agreed  to  pay  interest  is  in  dispute. 
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$6,300,000.  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  strongly  opposed  this  measure  on 
the  grounds  that  biUs  of  exchange  were  essentially  pajier  money  of  the  worst  sort, 
aggravated  by  6 xier  cent  interest ; that  to  borr«>w  money  from  a foreign  pt^wer  was 
to  mortgage  our  soil ; that  “ wlien  tlie  loan-office  certificates  are  put  on  a beneficial 
X)lan,  if  money  sliall  not  l>e  fumishetl  in  sums  equal  to  the  x^ublic  exigency,  it  will 
l)e  a j>ro<>f  tliat  jiast  emissions  are  not  excessive  and  that,  any  way,  we  could  not 
ajqirec.iate  our  x>ai>er  money  l»y  borrowing  from  aliroad. 

Only  three  other  meml>ers  agreetl  with  Laurens,  though  for  some  reason 
it  was  not  until  September  that  a motion  was  earned  to  draw  l)ills  on  the  com- 
missioners, then  in  Paris,  for  the  xiayment  of  interest  uj>on  all  money  loaned  through 
our  loan  (offices  l)efore  the  first  of  March,  It  was  expected  that,  with  this  certainty 
of  paying  interest,  $20,000,000  c<mld  be  raised  by  March  1,  and  that  no  new  emissions 
of  xiaper  money  would  lie  necessc-ry.  In  July  the  office  of  treasurer  of  loans  was 
created,  at  a salary  of  $2,000< 

The  gambling  and  si>eculating  spirit — the  result  of  plenty  of  money  and  high 
prices — had  extended  into  all  ranks  of  life,  and  was  producing  a deplorable  lethargy 
in  civil  and  military  ])o<lies.  Depreciation  of  continental  notes,  which  stopped  for 
a few  months  after  the  French  alliance,  now  began  again.  The  lottery  and  other 
schemes  for  raising  actual  money  having  failed,  and  the  financial  condition  growing 
worse  with  the  constant  emissions  of  pajier,  a pennanent  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  on  July  27,  “to  consider  the  state  of  the  money  and  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,”  and  report  thereon  from  time  to  time. 

A Suppressed  Report  on  Public  Finances. 

On  September  15  the  committee  made  a report  whose  contents  can  only  he  con- 
jectured from  the  fact  that  those  portions  relating  to  a “ confederal  fmid,”  and  the 
mode  of  issuing  and  accounting  for  loan-office  certificates,  were  referred  to  another 
committee.  Four  days  later  another  report  was  made  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
committees,  of  which  only  sixty  copies  were  iirinted.  As  the  members  were  enjoined 
to  keep  the  contents  of  this  report  secret,  and  the  printer  had  to  work  under  a si>ecial 
oath,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  report  contained  some  startling  facts  and  opinions. 

On  September  26  the  treasury  deiiartment  was  remodele<l  so  that  it  contained 
five  distinct  offices— that  of  controller,  of  auditor,  the  treasurers  and  of  two  cham- 
l)ers  of  accounts.  On  the  same  day  the  biggest  emission  of  paper  bills  yet  niacie 
was  authoiTzed.  New  cuts  were  engraved  and  new  denominations  of  $50  and  $60 
were  issued  for  the  first  time. 

The  embargo  on  exports  failing  to  prevent  forestalling  and  engrossing,  or  to 
make  provisions  more  easily  obtainable  by  our  troops,  Congress,  on  October  2, 
recommended  that  the  States  authorize  commissioners  to  seize,  for  the  use  of  the 
armies,  any  extraordinary  quantities  of  grain  or  flour  in  the  possession  of  individ- 
uals, and  to  give  in  exchange  certificates  expressing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
commodities  seized,  with  the  prices  as  established  by  the  several  btates. 

On  October  8,  $82,500,100  had  been  issued,  and  the  depreciation  had  again 
reached  five  for  one,*  and  was  falling.  It  becoming  ertdent  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable longer  to  force  the  circulation  of  its  bills  at  prescribed  rates  if,  indeed,  it  had 
ever  l)een  practicable — Congress  recovered  its  senses  sufficiently  to  vote  “that  all 
limitations  of  prices  of  gold  and  silver  be  taken  off.” 

The  alliance  with  France  having  failed  to  bring  the  war  to  a magical  end  and 
the  state  of  the  finances  having  l)ecome  worse  than  ever,  we  find  Congress  on 
November  10  ordering  that  the  plan  of  finance  should  be  considered  every  day 

until  finished. 

In  December  a report  (which  may  have  grown  out  of  the  removal  of  price 
limitations  in  October)  that  Congress  would  not  redeem  its  bills,  but  “ would  suffer 
them  to  sink  in  the  hands  of  the  holder,”  was  widely  circulated.  Fearing  that  its 

♦ It  rose,  in  the  North,  from  6 to  1 in  April,  to  5 to  1 In  May,  and  to  4 to  1 In  June  and  July,  after 
the  receipt  of  news  of  the  French  alliance. 
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silence  would  lend  strength  to  this  report.  Congress,  on  December  29,  vigoronslv 
resolved  “that  the  said  report  is  false  and  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Congress.” 

An  appendix  to  the  Journal  of  Congress  of  December  29, 1778,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing  interesting  figures : 

Expenses  for  the  year  1778, 




$78,6fi6.fJ  Dollars 

28,525  LhTes 


The  “sinews  of  war”  in  1778,  therefore,  consisted  of  paper  money  “The 
specie,”  says  Phillips,  “was  chiefly  needed  by  the  generals  to  procure  necessary 
intelhgence  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy ; often  no  amount  of  paper  money 
was  found  to  ^ large  enough  to  form  any  temptation  to  undertake  this  dangerous 
service.  Specie  was  also  proposed  as  a bounty  to  induce  men  to  enlist,  but  did  not 
meet  with  approval,  as  the  mea.sure  would  have  had  a tendency  to  depreciate  the 
paper  currency,  which  was  already  of  little  value.” 

Heavy  Contributions  Asked  From  the  States. 

'uiA  V 19,  §5,000,160  ; Apr.  1,  §5,000,160  ; May  5,  §10,- 

100,100 ; Jan.  4 and  May  7,  §50,000,100 ; June  4,  §10,000,100 ; July  17,  §5  000  180  • 

July  17,  §10,000,100  ; Sept.  17,  §5,000,180  ; Sept.  17,  §10,000,180  ; Oct.  14,  §5’,00o’,180  ! 
Nov.  17,  §o,000,040  ; Nov.  17,  §5,0.50,500;  Nov.  29,  §10,000,140. 

The  States  having  made  no  s<3rious  or  effectual  efforts  to  redeem  the  continental 
Qotes  already  in  circulation.  Congress  thought  it  advisable  to  begin  the  new  year 
with  some  “recommendations”  as  to  the  necessity  for  immeiliate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  establish  funds  and  make  adequate  provision  for  redeeming  conti- 
aental  notes,  and  thereby  preserving  the  credit,  honor  and  safety  of  the  United 
states.  Similar  “recommendations”  were  made  on  December  16,1778.  On  January 
I,  1 <79,  Congress,  however,  made  its  recommendations  more  definite  by  resolving* 

, ar,  -eces- 

The  bills  of  May  20,  1777,  and  April  11,  1778,  having  been  so  well  and  so  exten- 
1 ively  counterfeited  that  it  was  no  longer  iKi.s.sible  to  detect  the  spurious  bills  Con- 
I Tess  also  resolved  to  take  the  whole  of  these  emissions  out  of  circulation  by  accept- 
] ag  them  for  taxes,  etc.,  only  until  June  1,  1779,  or  by  exchanging  them  for  other 

I ills  of  like  tenor  to  be  provided  for  that  puiiwise.* 

These  resolutions  were  all  published  for  general  information,  and  may  be  found 

I I the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  January  5,  1779.  Phillips  says : 

d )De  met  with  most  geneVa1''app“robitiom°“l'^^^^^^  ^ ^ 

These  particular  bills  were  soon  depreciated  25  per  cent  more  than  others,  and 

u i some  parts  of  the  country  were  entirely  refu.sed  because  of  the  difficulty  and 

t:  ouble  of  tal^g  the  currency  to  Philadelphia  and  of  waiting  sixty  days  to  have  it 

e.chang^.  Depreciation  was  said  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  commissaries, 

V ho  received  a percentage  upon  the  amount  they  expended-a  system  not  calculated 
M encourage  economy. 

CM  January  4 a committee  of  thirteen,  one  from  each  State,  was  chosen  to 
* ’portion  the  quotas  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  several  States.  On  the  next  day  the 

^ ic«  (he  amoiSt  of  mew  ta“ues  ^ *^2.407.294  and  of  May  20,  1777,  $7,488, 974-nearly 
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committee  reported  “ That  the  several  States  raise  by  taxes  respectively  as  follows, 
for  their  quotas  of  the  iifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  year  177  9 • 


New  Hampshire f I^laware sSnS 

Hassachusetts  Bay 2,000,000  Maryland 2*400  000 

Providence  pianta-  kow’om 

ConnecVicutV.”Y.‘.'.'..!Y.'. 1,700  000  South  Carolina 1,800,000 

New  York  800.000  Georgia 

i,mSSS  »».«».«>» 

Georgia  was  exempted  because  the  capture  of  Savannah  in  1778  virtually 
restored  that  colony  to  the  British. 

Volume  of  Money  and  Capacity  of  Printing  Presses. 

Phillips  says—  ^ ^ ^ 

Congress  must  have  foreseen  the  immense  creation  of  paper  money  whi^ 

dollars.  If  the  application  of  steam  power  to  printmg 
SEd  existed  in  those  days,  this  vast  sum  might,  perhaps,  have  been  even  larger. 

With  the  resolutions  of  January  2 and  the  table  of  apportionments  Congress 
sent  to  the  States  a circular  letter  filled  with  patriotic  sentiments  and  doubtle^ 
intended  to  “brace  up”  the  fast-sinking  credit  of  the  nation  so  that  it  would  stand 
another  year’s  emission  of  continental  notes.  After  describing  past  conditions  this 

letter  declared  that — 

. , .1 


TOwtwful  imitation  80*^eat  “ ^ resolution*,  and 

*.bS  M “ •“ 

end  that  laws  may  be  enacted  to  give  them  tte  most  speedy,  decisive  and  effectual  opera 

On  January  14  a new  issue  of  notes  was  ordered  to  exchange  for  the  two  issues 
most  counterfeited.  The  States  were  directed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  January  2 as  widely  as  possible. 

Patriotic  resolutions  and  letters  of  Congress  did  not  allay  the  distrust  of  its  paper 
money.  The  newspapers  did  their  part  weU,  by  printing  long  essays  on  the  certamty 
of  redemption  and  of  a rise  in  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  country,  now  that  liberty  was 
firmly  established  on  sure  ground  ; but  still  the  bills  sank  in  value  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  owners  of  goods  to  part  with  them,  except  for  hard  money,  continu^ 
to  increase.  One  of  these  essaysf  after  calling  attention  to  the  vast  wealth— includ- 
ing forfeited  estates,  crown  lands,  etc.— from  which  America  could  draw,  drolared 
that  “Whatever  else  America  may  be  tempted  to,  she  never  can  be  brought  to  a 
violation  of  her  oitn  faith.  She  could  not  violate  her  faith  and  destroy  her  cur- 


♦ Journal  of  Congress,  January  13. 1779. 


t See  Phillips,  p.  118, 
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rency  without  effectually  depriving  herself  of  the  means  of  defence.  In  a word,  any 

breech  of  the  public  faith,  on  which  her  paj)er  cmTency  rests,  would  be  madness 
atheism  and  suicide.”  ’ 

One  of  the  many  absurd  plans  to  stop  depreciation  was  advocated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  of  March  13.  It  advise<l  the  cmfiscation  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  that  should  appear  in  circulation  or  be  offered  in  payments. 

Letters  written  to  George  Washington  by  John  Jay,*  as  President  of  Congress, 
and  by  Washingtonf  discuss  the  “ really  serious  state  of  our  currency,”  ard  show 
that  both  were  beginning  to  despair  of  “ the  success  of  any  project  for’  raising  the 
\alue  of  currency,”  as  Washington  puts  it.  Later  Washington  wrote  that  the 
depreciation  was  so  alarming  “ that  a wagonload  of  money  will  scarcely  purchase 
a wagonload  of  provisions.” 

Uprisings  Against  High  Prices  and  Monopolizers. 

Between  January  1 and  May  1,  1779,  Congress  liad  issued  $65,000,880,  and  the 
continental  notes  had  declined  in  value  from  about  12^  to  4^  cents  on  the  dollar. 
But  little  domestic  and  almost  no  foreign  trade,  outside  of  mere  barter,  could  he 
carried  on  with  such  a currency.  The  dishonest  were  going  into  debt  whenever 
possible,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fluctuating  and  depreciating  currency.  The 
harc^lships  of  the  honest  due  to  such  a currency  had  become  almost  unl)earable  and 
uprisings  were  threatened.  “ To  solicit  the  interposition  of  Congress,  so  as  to  avert 
the  popular  movement  which  seemed  to  be  impending,”  was  the  object  of  a memorial 
presented  to  Congress  on  May  26  by  the  president  of  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
and  others.  It  was  feared  that  a public  meeting  which  had  been  called  to  consider 
these  matters  would  lead  to  disorder  and  violence. 

Congress  considereil  the  petition  and  promptly  issued  an  address  “ To  the  In- 
habitants of  the  United  States  of  America.”  The  purport  and  language  of  this  ad- 
dress was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  resolutions  of  January  2 and  the  letter  which 
accompanied  them.  The  tone,  however,  was  somewhat  less  hopeful  for  the  future. 
It  called  on  the  States  for  $45,000,000  in  addition  to  the  $15,000,000  asked  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  It  urged  that  this  sum  be  paiil  into  the  Continental  treasimy 
as  early  as  pos.sible  and  certainly  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  quotas  of  the  States 
were  proportioned  about  the  same  as  in  the  former  rcKjuest. 

The  delegates  from  Rhode  Island  were  opposed  to  such  large  demands  upon  the 
States.  One  of  them,  WiUiam  Ellery,  on  May  25  wrote  to  Gov.  Greene,  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  States  would  make  great  exerti<  ms  to  raise  their  quotas.  He 
idded,  The  more  that  is  collected  by  taxation,  the  less  it  will  be  necessary  to  loan, 
.n  order  to  put  a stop  to  future  emissions,  which  is  the  wish  of  all.  A stcjppage  of 
;he  press  once  effected,  our  lilierties  are  established  and  an  end  is  put  to  the  war. 
,)ur  enemy’s  whole  dependence  now  rests  upon  our  btdng  crushed  with  whole  reams 

)f  depreciated  paper  money.  Once  remove  that  ground  of  hope  and  they  will  offer 
IS  honorable  terms  of  peace.” 

General  Roberdean  presided  at  the  public  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
flay  25.  He  began  with  an  inflammatory  speech  in  which  he  said  that  “the 
^ vay  to  make  our  money  good  is  to  reduce  the  prices  of  goods  and  provisions. 
The  tax  that  has  been  laid  upon  us  by  monopolizers  and  forestallers  within 
hese  six  months  past,  for  it  may  justly  be  called  a tax,  amounts  to  more 
iQoney  than  would  carry  the  war  on  twelve  months  to  come.”  He  said  that 
1 he  high  prices  were  not  due  to  a scarcity  of  articles,  as  the  more  that  were 
1 Tought  into  the  city  the  more  were  prices  raised ; and  closed  by  submitting 
t ome  strong  resolutions  against  monopolizers  and  forestallers  and  demanding 
t bat  prices  of  articles  ‘ ‘ be  immediately  reduced  to  what  they  were  the  first  of 
1 lay  instant.” 
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Price  Committees  Hard  at  Work. 

A committee  posse.ssing  almost  absolute  and  unlimited  power  was  appointed 
by  the  general  town  meeting  of  Philadelphia.  On  May  31  this  committee  pub- 
lished a notice  fixing  prices  for  June  the  same  as  those  on  May  1,  and  tor  July  and 
after  the  same  as  on  April  1,  “or  as  much  cheaper  as  buyer  and  seller  can  agree.” 
A sub-committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  “sit  by  rotation  at  the  Court  House, 
from  nine  to  twelve  every  day  (Sundays  excepted),  to  receive  complaints,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  General  committee.”  Anyone  “detected  in  offering  or  giv- 
ing an  extravagant  price  for  any  articles  brought  to  market  . . . shall  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  Coffee  House  . . . or  at  the  General  Town  meeting,  as 
the  case  may  require.”  The  notice  closed  with  the  suggestion  that  “the  committee 
will  not  take  on  themselves  to  determine  the  punishment  due  to  any  i)erson,  or  per- 
sons, . . but  . . will  leave  such  j^erson  or  persons  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  public  the  best  way  they  can  ; unless  desired  to  interfere.” 

Similar  committees  in  other  cities  and  States  were  soon  working  under  similar 
regulations.  “ The  more  stringent  and  arbitrary  the  action,”  says  Phillips,  “ the 
more  patriotic  were  such  bodies  considered.”  “ Individual  oppression,  caused 
by  personal  malignity  and  party  animosities,  mingled  with  these  attempts  to 
correct  prices.  Merchants  were  constantly  summoned  before  the  committees.  As 
already  mentioned,  even  Robert  Morris  was  interfered  with  in  his  endeavors  to 
retain  the  French  supplies.” 

On  June  29  the  Philadelphia  Committee  made  public  a long  address,  which 
declared  that  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
continent,  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  money.  It  admitted  that  matters  were 
growing  worse  and  that  bankruptcy  was  apprehended  as  possible,  even  by  Ameri- 
cans. It  wished  “to  see  committees  formed  in  every  State  and  county  to  watch 
against  the  depreciation  and  promote  the  value  of  the  money.”  It  put  in  a good 
word  for  the  paper  money  by  declaring : 

Were  it  possible  that  the  property  of  America  could  fail,  her  lands  become  barren,  her  rivers 
dried  up.  agriculture  extinguished  and  population  extinct,  the  currency  would  then  want  a founda- 
tion for  its  credit,  an  ability  for  its  redemption  ; because  in  those  cases  it  would  be  a representative 
of  nothing. 

These  committees  found  plenty  to  do  and  were  soon  arresting  and  imprisoning 
those  who  refused  to  accept,  at  fixed  prices,  the  product  of  the  Government  print- 
ing press.  The  mercliants  of  Boston  met  and  resolved  that  they  would  neither  buy 
gold  nor  silver  nor  permit  others  to  do  so.  The  citizens  of  Alliany*  “stepped  for- 
ward to  remedy  the  evil  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  land.”  Two  men  who 
sold  rum  for  more  than  the  regulated  price,  “ after  being  publicly  cried  through  the 
city,”  were  ordered  to  the  market  place,  where  they  fell  on  their  knees  on  a scaf- 
fold, acknowledged  themselves  guilty  and  promised  to  reform.  Not  only  was  hard 
money  boycotted  in  Albany,  but  a hard-money  de.aler  was  burned  in  eflBg}\ 

On  June  28  the  artillery  company  of  Philadelphia  f adopted  unprecedented 
resolutions.  Knowing  that  ‘ designing  and  interested  persons  endeavor  by  every 
means  to  elude  your  judicious  intentions,”  they  said  to  the  citizens’  committee 
“ something  more  poignant  and  striking  must  at  length  bring  them  to  reason.  We 
have  arms  in  our  hands,  and  know  the  use  of  them  ; . . . nor  will  we  lay  them 
down  till  this  is  accomplished.”  They  declared  that  “ the  prices  of  all  commodities 
shall  be  reduced  ’’—not  only  of  foreign  produce,  but  also  of  “home  rent,  dry  goods 
and  the  necessaries  of  life.”  They  promised  to  “ see  the  virtuous,  innocent  and  suf- 
fering part  of  the  community  redressed,”  and  if  the  community  needs  help  “our 
drum  shall  beat  to  arms.” 

On  July  26  there  was  adopted  at  a town  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  a plan, 
known  as  “ the  citizens’  plan,”  for  stopping  further  emissions  and  raising  a revenue 
by  subscription.  By  this  plan  two  men  in  each  ward  were  to  receive  subscriptions 


•Letters  to  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284. 


t Washington’s  Letters,  vol.  vi.,  p.  181. 


* Pennsj^vania  Packet,  June  29, 1779. 


^Pennsylvania  Packet,  July,  1779. 
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in  writing,  and  laws  were  to  be  passed  exempting  the  snbscril)ers  from  taxation 
until  the  taxes  should  equal  the  subscriptions-  The  plan  was  put  before  Congress 
and  recommended  for  adoption  in  other  cities  and  States, 


Washington  Declines  to  Receive  Paper  Money. 


The  people  began  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  such  measures  and  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  inherently  wrong  with  printing-press  money.  President  Reed, 
of  Pennsylvania,  wrote*  that  “ A struggle  of  an  interesting  kind  is  now  going  on,” 
in  which  vigorous  j>olitical  efforts  were  being  made  to  prevent  the  continental  money 
from  dying,  past  all  hope.,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore  it  to  the  confidence  which  it 
possessed  in  its  earlier  days. 

If  not  before,  General  Washington  now  began  to  think  that  the  struggle  against 
depreciation  was  a losing  one.  On  August  17  he  wrote  Lund  Washingtonf  no 
longer  to  receive  continental  money  at  par  for  old  debts.  This  letter  shows  how 
carefully  Washington  had  considered  the  matter  in  all  of  its  as]>ects  before  reach- 
ing this  conclusion.  He  had  lost  heavily  because  of  “the  fear  of  injuring,  by  any 
example  of  mine,  the  credit  of  our  paper  ciuTency.”  He  “would  not  hesitate  one 
moment”  to  sacrifice  his  whole  estate  to  “ effect  any  valuable  purpose”  ; but  he  had 
concluded  that  ‘ ‘ submitting  in  matters  of  this  kind  ...  is  hot  ser\ing  the  public, 
but  enriching  individuals,  and  countenancing  dishonesty ; tor  sure  I am,  that  no 
honest  man  would  attempt  to  pay  twenty  shillings  with  one,  or  perhaps  half  of 
one.”  For  these  reasons,  he  said,  he  would  not,  “ unless  compelled  to  do  it,  or  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  others  to  do  it,”  “in  future  re<;eive  the  nominal  sum  ” for  “ old 
debts  (such  I mean  as  were  contracted  and  ought  to  have  been  paid  before  the  war). 

. • . Neither  justice,  reason  nor  policy  requires  it.” 

All  other  sources  of  revenue  failing,  Congress,  between  May  1 and  September  1, 
resolved  to  issue  $35,000,480  more  of  paper  money.  It  tried  in  June  to  raise  $20,(KK),- 
000  through  its  h^an  offices  extended  into  every  county,  town  and  district.  Each 
loan  certificate  was  to  l>ear  interest.  It  was  in  fixing  the  .rate  of  interest  and  the 
kind  of  money  in  which  it  was  to  be  paid  that  (Congress  first  officially  recognized 
the  depreciation  of  its  paper  money.  As  this  money  was  depreciating,  a nominal 
rate  of  six  per  cent  in  money  at  cuiTent  value  might  scxm  yield  only  one  or  two  per 
cent.  After  puzzling  over  the  question  for  half  a month  Congress,  on  June  29, 
passseil  the  following  resolution  : 


When  the  interest  on  monies  which  have  been,  or  may  be  placed  in  the  several  loan  offices  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  March,  1778,  shall  become  due  and  be  paid,  the  same,  until  some  more  accu* 
rate  standard  of  value  can  be  devised,  shall  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  of 
continental  paper  money  which  may  be  in  circulation  after  the  date  of  such  loans  respectively. 


On  August  26  Congress  directed  the  treasury  board  to  prepare  a statement 
showing  the  total  of  continental  money  afloat  and  the  total  money  received  at  loan 
offices.  On  Septeml)er  1,  finding  it  inexpedient  to  derive  supplies  for  the  war  from 
further  issues  of  paper  bills,  Congress  resolved  that  on  no  account  should  there  be 
more  than  §200, (XK), 000  of  its  bills  in  circulation  and  that  if  the  public  service  could 
possibly  be  carried  on  by  any  <jther  means  it  would  not  issue  the  §40,051,120  neces- 
sary to  reach  that  sum.  Two  days  later  it  repeab'd  this  resolution. 


Congress  Issues  a Remarkable  Address. 


The  desperate  state  of  finances  led  Congress  to  issue  another  address  to  the  peo- 
ple and  States.  The  address  of  September  13  contains  a long,  full  and  frank  state- 
ment of  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  by  taxation  and  loans ; of  the  enormous 
indebtedness  mainly  through  bills  of  credit;  of  the  tardiness  of  States  in  raising 
taxes,  and  the  inability,  due  to  the  confederal  weakness,  of  the  general  government 
to  tax  the  States  ; of  the  causes  of  depreciation  and  the  remedies  therefor ; of  the 
certainty  of  victory  ; of  the  great  wealth  of  the  coimtry  and  its  undoubted  ability  to 


* PeuDflylvauia  Archives,  vpl.  vii.,  p.  57iJ.  + Washington's  Letters,  edit.  Sparks,  vol.  vi.,p.  821. 
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pay  all  debts  ; and  of  the  absurdity  of  questioning  the  intention  of  this  new  Republic 
in  regard  to  the  pajunent  of  all  of  its  honestly-incurred  debts. 

This  remarkable  address  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but  it  cannot  be  passed 
by  without  some  quotations.  After  informing  the  States  of  the  great  necessity  for 
funds,  and  of  their  inability  to  raise  them  by  taxation  or  loans,  the  address  con- 
tinues : 

Thus  a national  debt  was  unavoidably  created  and  the  amount  of  it  ia  as  follows  • ^ ^ 

Monies  borrowed  before  the  lat  of  March,  iVTO,  the  interest  of  which,  is  payable  ^ 196JJ 

Monies  borrow^  since  the  ist  of  March  1778  the  interest  of  which  is  86,1^,909 

Money  due  abroad,  not  exactly  known,  the  balance  not  having  been  transmitted,  sup- 

posed  to  be  about  . a,wv,uw 


The  taxes  have  as  yet  brought  into  the  treasury  no 
supplied  to  Congress  by  the  people  of  America  amount  to  no  more  than  36,761.065  dollars  and  OT-9^s, 
thatbeing  the  sum  of  the  loans  and  taxes  received.  Judge  then  of  the  necessity  of  emissions,  and  learn 
from  whom  and  from  whence  that  necessity  arose.  .....  ...  . 

Exclusive  of  the  great  and  ordinary  expenses  incident  to  the  war  the  deprwiation 
rency  has  so  swelled  the  price  of  every  necessary  article,  and  of  cpnsequeoce 
the  Lual  amount  of  expenditures,  that  very  considerable  supplies  must 

by  loans  and  taxes;  and  we  unanimously  declare  it  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  <^^®se  Stat^  that 
the  taxes  already  called  for  be  paid  into  the  continental  treasury  by  the  time  recommended  for  that 

purpose.  „ 

The  address  then  makes  “ a few  remarks  on  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  : 

The  depreciation  of  bilU  of  credit  is  always  either  natural  or  artificial,  or 
our  case.  The  moment  the  sum  in  circulation  exceed^  what  was  nece^ry  m 
merce,  it  began  and  continued  to  depreciate  In  proportion  as  the  amount  of  th®f“n>*ua  jnci^ed: 
^^hat  proportion  would  hold  good  until  the  sura  emitted  should  become  so  great  as 
the  value  of  the  capital  or  stock,  on  the  credit  of  which  the  bills  were 
that  30,000  000  was  necessary  for  a circulating 

depreciation  is  but  little  more  than  as  five  to  one:  but  the  actual  ^P»-eciation 
tion,  and  that  excess  is  artificial.  The  natural  depreciation  is  to  be  removed 

quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  It  will  regain  its  l^rimitive  value  whoever  to 

the  sum  necessary  for  a medium  of  commerce.  This  is  only  to  be  effected  by  loans  and  taxes. 

The  artiflcill  depreciation  is  a more  serious  subj^t,  and  merite 
trust  (however  occasioned),  entertained  by  the  mass  of  the  wople,  either  in  the  abili^  or 
oftne  United  States  to  redeem  their  bills  Is  the  cause  of  it.  let  us  enquire  how  far  reason  wlU  justify 
a distrust  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States. 

After  noting  that  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  its  hills  depends 
upon  “ the  success  of  the  present  revolution  ” and  on  “ the  sufficiency  of  the  natural 
wealth,”  and  that  “ the  independence  of  America  is  now  fixed  as  fate,”  the  address 

reasons  as  follows : 

T-et  US  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  emissions 
should  amount  to^.000,000,  that  exclusive  of  supplies  from 

the  loans  should  amount  to  100,000.000.  then  the  whole  national  debt  of  the  United  StalM  would  to 
300  0^00)  There  are  at  present  3,000.000  of  inhabitants  in  the  thirteen  States  : 

of  doliars  divided  among  three  million  of  people,  would  give  to  each  person  one  hundred  dollaro  , 
and  is  there  an  individual  in  America  unable  in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yeare  to 
again  ? Suppose  the  whole  debt  assessed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the 

r^nertive  States  what  would  then  be  the  share  of  the  poorer  people?  Perhaps  not  ten  dollare. 
Besides  as  this  debt  will  not  be  payable  immediately,  but  probably  twenty  years  allott^  for 

“ inhabitente  in  America,  will  be  far  more  than  double  their  present 

amount.  . ^ remembered  that  paper  money  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  cannot 

“make  unto  itself  wings  and  fly  away.”  It  remains  with  us,  it  will  not  forsake  us,  it « always  ready 
and  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  or  taxes,  and  ®7®JT 

Having  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  pay  their  debt,  let 
us  next  inquire  whether  as  much  can  be  said  for  their  inclination. 

tinder  this  head  three  things  are  to  be  attended  to  : „ ^ , , , , 

1st.  Whether  and  in  what  manner  the  faith  of  the  United  States  has  been  pledged  for  the 

*^*™^^*°  Whether"  they  have  put  themselves  in  a political  capacity  to  redeem  them  : and, 

8d’.  Whether,  admitting  the  two  former  propositions,  there  is  any  reason  to  apprehend  a 
wanton  violation  of  the  public  faith. 

Tlie  first  question  was  answered  unhesitatingly.  Not  only  had  Congress 
pledgetl  the  faith  of  the  States  that  its  bills  would  be  redeemed,  but  the  States  and 

the  people  had  fully  ratified  these  pledges. 

The  second  question  was  answered  affirmatively  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence when  the  independent  States  “did  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,”  for  “the  support  of  that  declaration.” 
This  made  common  cause  of  the  debts  and  bills  of  Congress  and  gave  a political 

entity  with  capacity  to  pay  all  bills. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  began  as  follows : “ It  is  with  regret  and  reluc- 
tance that  we  can  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  take  the  least  notice  of  a question  which 
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involves  in  it  a doubt  so  injurious  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  America.”  Then, 
noting  the  inability  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  either  the  money  or  the  independence 
of  the  people,  the  address  continues  : 

We  should  pay  an  ill  compliment  to  the  understanding:  and  honour  of  every  true  American, 
were  we  to  adduce  many  arguments  to  show  the  baseness  or  bad  policy  of  violating  our  national 
faith,  or  omitting  to  pursue  the  measures  ntcessary  to  preserve  it.  A bankrupt,  faithless  republic, 
would  be  a novelty  in  the  political  world,  and  appear  among  reputable  nations  like  a common 
prostitute  among  chaste  and  respectable  matrons.  Ihe  pride  of  America  revolts  from  the  idea : her 
citizens  know  for  what  purposes' these  emissions  were  made,  and  have  repeatedly  pledged  their  faith 
for  the  redemption  of  them ; they  are  to  be  found  in  every  man's  possession,  and  every  man  is  inter- 
ested in  their  being  redeemed  ; they  must  therefore  entertain  a high  opinion  of  American  credulity, 
who  suppose  the  people  capable  of  believing,  on  due  reflection,  that  all  America  will,  against  the 
faith,  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  all  America,  be  ever  prevailed  upon  to  countenanoe,  support  or 
permit  so  ruinous,  so  disgraceful  a measure.  . • Let  it  never  be  said  that  America  had  no  sooner 
become  independent  than  she  became  insolvent,  or  that  her  infant  glories  and  growing  fame  were 
obscured  and  tarnished  by  broken  contracts  and  violated  faith,  in  the  very  hour  when  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  admiring  and  almost  adoring  the  splendor  of  her  rising. 

Repudiation  Secretly  Discussed. 

Notwithstanding  the  lofty  air  with  which  Congress  repelled  the  idea  of  repudia- 
tion, there  is  evidence  that  the  subject  was  being  seriously  considered  by  the  leaders 
at  this  time.  In  a letter*  to  President  Reed,  on  August  22,  Greneral  Washington, 
whose  opinion  had  evidently  been  asked,  declares  that — 

to  sink  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  of  it.  and  at  their  loss,  it  cannot  in  rny  opinion 
stand  justified  upon  any  principles  of  common  policy,  common  sense  or  common  honesty.  But 
how  far  a man.  for  instance,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  twenty  paper  dollars  by  means  of  one, 
or  the  value  of  one,  in  specie,  has  a just  claim  upon  the  public  for  more  than  one  of  the  latter  in 
redemption,  and  in  that  ratio  according  to  the  periods  or  d<*preciation,  I leave  to  those  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  have  more  leisure  than  I have  to  discuss. 

“Here,  as  will  be  seen,”  remarks  Phillips,  “i.“  the  firs'.>  germ  of  the  ultimate 
fate  which  awaited  the  notes.” 

Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  independence  was  considered  as  good  as 
already  achieved  and  that  the  people  had  relinquished  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain  and  had,  therefore,  resnoct  for  the  government  under  which  they 
must  probably  live.  Congress,  on  October  o,  asserted  itz  power  more  strongly  than 
ever  before,  when  it  made  requisition^  on  tho  S!;at.3s  for  $5,000,000  in  addition  to  what 
had  already  l>een  called  for.  On  October  0 a r.cw  circular  was  prepared  to  accom- 
pany this  reiiuisition.  This  letter  informed  the  States  that  by  December  Congress 
would  probably  have  reached  the  limit  of  its  paper  emissions  and  that  thereafter 
supplies  for  the  army  must  be  furnished  by  the  States.  Before  the  end  o^  the  year 
requisitions  were  made  on  specific  States  for  spe<*ific  articles,  and  all  ouppiies  fur- 
nished by  States  were  credited  as  though  money  bad  been  advanced.  Clothing  was 
seizetl,  and  appraised,  after  which  Congress  would  order  pajunent. 

The  $200,000,000  mark  was  reached  before  December  1 — the  total  cu»issioas  for 
the  year  being  $140,052,180.  The  depreciation  increased  in  1779  from  $8  to  $41.50 
for  one.  The  statesmen  of  that  time  found  it  difficult,  with  their  quantitative 
theory  of  money,  to  account  for  all  of  this  depreciation  ; hence  they  invented  the 
“natural”  and  the  “artificial”  depreciation  the(»ry.  Allowance  should  be  made, 
however,  for  State  paper,  considerable  quantities  of  which  were  in  circulation,  for 
counterfeit  bills,  large  quantities  of  which  were  continually  getting  into  ciremation, 
and  possibly  also  for  an  excess  of  bills  printed  and  signed  over  the  amoimts  au- 
thorized. 

The  year  ended  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  obtain  supplies  by  paper  money 
exhausted.  All  kinds  of  evil  flowed  from  the  curse  of  rapidly  depreciating  money — 
speculating,  gambling  and  high  living  by  those  who  had  been  shrewd  and  dishonest 
enough  to  get  rich  by  going  heavily  into  debt ; plundering  and  pillage  by  some  who 
had  been  impoverished ; discontent  and  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  half-starved 
soldiers  who  lost  their  wages  while  they  were  earning  them,  as  Sumner  says ; 
short  supplies  of  goods,  due  to  non-importation  and  to  non-production,  for  while 
surplus  goods  were  subject  to  seizure  by  the  army,  but  few  would  take  pains  to 
raise  more  than  enough  to  supply  their  own  needs. 


* WashiDgton's  Letters,  edit.  Sparks,  voL  vi.,  p.  331. 
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The  “ New-Tenor”  Note  Stage  Reached. 

1780.  Early  In  the  year  Cougreea  renewed  ite 
enpplie.  of  com,  flour,  pork,  etc.,  at  specific  pnee,  ® 

this  system  proved  more  wastetnl  and  lees  ».t.stactory 
cost  of  transportation  from  States  remote  from  the  army  was 
wonld  arrive  t.x,  sinm  or  too  late  for  the  u.se  of  the  army  ; for  lack  of  trans^ 
facilities  K^iocis  remained  at  the  places  of  collection  until  they  ’ became  so 

‘The  prteT^m^TofThi^^^^^  the  most  unce^in, 

injurioL  that  could  he  deviseil.”  He  said  it  made  impressment  necessarj , and  that 

s^cihe  snpph.  - 

sterihSrwere  issued  on  the  funds  of  individtml  State,  and  mdorsed  by  the 
United  States. 

The  face  of  the  bills  read  as  follows  : 

The  possessor  of  this  bill  shall  rote  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  by 

first  day  of  December,  17b6,  of  me  said  SUte  of  the..’.... 


T m oTth7u*islatu%rof  the"  said  SUte  of  the, 

d ay  o ft ! ! . ? . ‘ . i 780.  ’ 


The  endorsement  read  as  foUows  : eichan,re 

March,  t<80.  REPUDIATION. 

STS  .1 

Slrty  to  aa*-  Tll'a  ““  , from  Sl-20o,000,000  to  S.5,000,000,  whfle 

note  obltgations.  That  is  it  reoiice  donWe-strength  paper 

had  faith  that  the  new  republic  would  not  break  its  most  solemn  pledges. 

Basils  of  Legal-Tender  Laws. 

A of  wrnn^  had  been  done  by  the  legal-tender  laws.  By  them  creditors  were 

Sd  to  accept  money  at  forty  times  its  recognized  legal  value  the  next  day. 
compeUed  to  accept  mo  > by  such  a travesty  upon  justice. 

Many  honest  and  P»t«ot  t Widows  and  orphans,  and  the  aged,  particu- 

Much  misery  and  hard  p incomes  or  dishonest  trustees  and  executors, 

rXu  nearly  all  of  the  actual  value  placed  in  their  hands  before 
paper  money  had  declined  much  m value. 
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This  breach  of  promise,  resnlting  in  wholesale  repudiation,  fell  most  heavily  on 
the  friends  of  America  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  those  who  had  faith  in  the  honor 
of  Congress  and  who  were  willing  to  show  their  faith  and  to  strengthen  the  nation’s 
credit  by  accepting  its  paper  money,  when  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  talked  of  this  “ great  and  deliberate  breach  of  public  faith  ” and  asked  concern- 
ing the  new  issues,  “ and  now  what  faith  do  you  expect  the  public  creditors  should 
place  in  your  promises  of  ever  paying  them  at  all?”  Similar  questions  were  asked 
by  the  creditors  in  France  and  by  the  merchants  there  who  had  been  trading  with 
America.  John  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin  did  their  best  to  justify  to  these  friendly 
foreigners  the  act  of  repudiation.  The  subject  c>f  redress  for  foreigners  was  put 
before  Congress  and  was  agitated  for  some  time,  but  no  redress  was  ever  obtained. 


New-Tei?ors  Under  a Cloud  of  Distrust. 

All  of  the  sophistry  of  all  of  the  members  of  C’ongress  could  not  regain  the  faith 
lost  by  the  one  great  act  of  i>erfidy.  The  new  bills  were  condemned  from  the  first. 

When  the  “ new-tenors”  were  first  distributed  to  the  States  and  to  the  commis- 
saries a pretense  was  made  of  full  reliance  in  these  bills.  Thus  President  Reed 
wrote  to  the  commissaries  of  purchases*  : 

«««  confidence  that  this  money  will  pass  as  gold  and  silver,  and  therefore  direct 

ytm  not  to  exc^  on  any  account  the  gold  and  silver  prit^.  As  we  have  no  occasion  to  pass  the 
money , we  would  have  you  tender  it  without  expressing  any  anxiety  or  earnestness  thereupon. 

What  actually  happened  to  the  new-tenor  bills  is  stated  in  a letter  written 
November  27, 1780,  from  Josiah  Quincy  to  Genei*al  Washington.  This  letter  also 
contains  some  valuable  opinions  on  the  old  bills : 

issued  by  recommendation  of  Congress  no  sooner  began  to  circulate 
UffJi  ^ To  restore  the  credit  of  the  paper,  by  making  it  a 

by  uxes,  are  political  manoeuvres  that  have  already  proved 
abortive,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  ideal  money  is  forced  into 
currency,  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  everything  fraudulent,  be  foi ced  out  of  credit.  , 

grossly  cheated;  that  creditors  have  been  infamously  defrauded* 
fatherless  have  been  oppressively  wromtcd  and  beggared  ; that  the  gray  hairs 
^®  of  their  just  dues,  have  gon^own  with  sorrow  to  their 

*1?®  disgraceful,  depreciated  paper  currency,— may  now  bo  affirmed  wiih- 

orot^^Id  ^ tnith,  that  the  war  has  not  thereby  been 

^ ^berefor^  be  safely  concluded  that  no  kind  of  paper  currency  is  adeauate  to 
the  purpose  of  collectiDg  and  combining  the  forces  of  these  United  States  for  their  common  defence  t 

Pelatiah  Webster  said : 

ftiif  ^^®  ^bat  time  had  been  so  worried  and  fretted,  disappointed  and  nut 

Sof  ®^  bumor,  by  so  many  tender  acts,  limitations  of  prices  and  other  compulsory  methods  to  force 
value  into  paper  money  and  to  compel  the  circulation  of  it.  and  by  so  many  vain  funding  schemes 

effortS^o^^nt  Congress,  but  died  under  the  most  zealous 

that  their  patience  was  all  exhausted.  . . Thev 
appeared  heartless  and  almost  stupid  when  their  attention  was  called  to  any  new  proposition.  ^ 


Patriotic  Philadelphians  Inaugurate  a Bank. 

Depreciated  money  and  repudiated  promises  had  so  undermined  the  public 
cr^it  and  sapped  patriotism  that  Congress  was  unable  to  raise  either  funds  or  sup- 
plies, and  the  army,  during  the  first  half  of  1780,  was  continually  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Washington  had  great  diflBculty  in  i»reventing  his  best  officers  from 
resigning  and  in  preventing  mutiny  and  desertion  jdl  along  the  line.  Matters  were 
at  a standstill  when  the  laclies  of  Philadelphia  took  up  a subscrix>tion  for  the  relief 
of  the  army,  and  the  men  formed  an  association  “to  supply  and  transport  3,000,000 
of  rations  and  300  hogsheads  of  rum  for  the  use  of  the  army.”  The  association  bx>k 
the  foim  of  a bank.  Congress,  on  Jtme  22,  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  this 
patriotic  action,  pledged  its  faith  to  reimburse  and  indemnify  the  subscribers  to  the 
bank,  and  directed  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  deposit  with  the  bank  not  to  exceed 
£150,000  sterling  in  bills  of  exchange  on  our  minisb^rs  in  Europe. 

The  amount  raised  by  the  l>ank  was  £260,000  in  gold  and  silver.  It  came  in  the 
darkest  hour,  and  perhaps  turned  the  current  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 


♦ Pennsylvania  Archives,  vol.  viii.,  p.  J377. 
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Exit  Paper  ; Enter  Gold  and  Silver. 

ItbemgimpiacHcaHetoclo  boaness  without  a moamn 
weU  demoustratod  when  the  army  tried  to  eriet  on 

the  Statea-and  the  national  bUIs  of  credit  being  80  di^ited  ‘ 

worth  a continental”  aa  a medium  of  exchange,  the  bnameaa 
aomewhere,  aoon  found  aiWer  and  gold  to  aerve  M money. 

money  to  come  from  ererywhere-fr,.m  France,  from  f 

the  Engliah  army  at  New  York.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 

run  with  caah.  Pelatiah  Webater  aaid*  that  ‘ • hard  money  waa  nev  er  more  plenty  or 
more  easUy  coUected  than  at  that  time.”  Tom  Fame  said  t : 

For  the  first  year  or  two  oJ[  ^^^srour^^stofes  filled 

It  to  met.,  o.»n.„c  »d  «noal- 

thia  time,”  aaya  PhUlipa,  " onwards  to  that  epoch,  when  the  COTtinenlal 
money,  having  run  its  race,  laid  down  and  died  in  peace,  its  history  is  oiJy  a wnea 

of  depreciation,  vainly  endeavored  to  be  checked  by  erprfienta  mom 

Bv  Autnwt  23  paper  money  had  become  so  unpopular  that  the  qtia^rma.ster 
and  con^S^ry-gene^l  were  directed  to  is.sue  all  certificates  thereafter  for  s^ie 
“ r o™™t  money  equivalent.”  A loan  of  §1,000,000  in  specie  was  offert^to 
the  public  on  September  5.  All  moneys  loaned  thereafter  were  received  at  a specie 
valuation.  Taxes  also  were  largely  payable  in  specie. 

Congress  Prepares  a Scale  of  Depreciation. 

“Throughout  the  year,”  says  Bolles,  “Congress  was  constantly  adjnstmg 

salaries  and  accounts  to  prevent  losses  by  the  depreciation  of  paper 
adiustment  of  interest  on  public  loans  was  the  most  serious  questmn  with  which 
Congress  wrestled.”  On  June  28  it  was  resolved  that  both  the  pnnci^  and  interest 
S^alHoans  should  be  paid  in  hard  money  “ at  the  current  value  of  the  bills  when 
loaned.”  A part  of  this  resolution  was  as  follows : 

That  the  value  of  the  W»^hen  loan^.  shall  o f*Septem- 

period  to  period,  as  ® *^®  for  one 

We  former  for  one  of  the  latter,  . 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a teblet  was  prepared  showmg  the  v^ne  in 
snecie  of  §100  of  continental  currency  for  every  day  from  September  1.  ^ 

M^ch  18,  1780.  This  table  was  grossly  inaccurate.  It  recogniz^  neither  the  gr^t 
depreciation  (3  to  1),  which  occurred  previous  to  September,  1777,  nor  the  still 
greater  depreciation  which  occurred  after  March  18, 1780. 

Prospects  Brighten. 

1781  and  Later,  . 

Tannarv  began  with  open  rebeUion  in  that  part  of  the  American  army  sta- 
tioned at  Mo^stown.  On  January  15  Congress  issued  an  address  to  the  States, 
informing  them  that  “the  pay  in  arrear  to  the  army  demands  your  m<^t  serious 
coLderSion,”  that  funds  were  badly  needed  for  other  purposes,  and  that  it  ^^d 
found  “ exnedient  to  discontinue  the  emission  of  paper  money.  It  said,  We 
^ “'rlre^Lg  a fomign  h»b  of  .pecie,”  and  aaked  the  States  for  *8,9,342 

”^”c<mgrMsmo^edm  boiro^g  16,000,000  Uvres  of  Lonis  XVI.,  bnt  it  did  not 
arrive  until  the  country  was  in  great  financial  straits. 

t So©  appendix,  p.  lU. 
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By  March  the  articles  of  confederation  were  adopted  by  aU  the  States.  By  this 
document  the  States  ceded  some  of  their  powers  to  the  general  government.  The 

power  to  send  tax-gatherers  into  the  States,  however,  was  still  withheld  from  the 
general  government. 

advised  the  States  to  revise  their  legal-tender  laws  so 
that  thereafter  contmental  notes  could  not  be  forced  upon  unwilling  creditors  excent 
at  Its  cuirent  s^ie  value.  The  States  readUy  complied.  But  not  all  had  ’leai^S 

^ in  April,  1781,  issued  £500,000 

protected  with  the  most  violent  penalties.  Eighteen 
members  of  the  ^sembly,  however,  had  not  spent  five  years  in  a financial  scS 
m vain.  They  entered  a protest,  which  Phillips  summarizes  as  follows : 

TW  h public  confidence  wag  wanting  tender  laws  could  not  replace  it  • 

value  it  wouW%^grcur^nrwUhou^^^^^^  X^nortTen'to  **** 

the  nominal,  would  be  an  act  of  diahoo^c ^ coiupel  pereong  to  receive  it  at 

TH«i  non-reception  betray  a diffidence  as  to  the  future  credit  of  fhA  hiiie  . 

of  proie?V;  -‘I*  the  principles  to  interfere  In^nTmaS^r  l^fh’me'^^Vdispoeal 

^t  restrictive  laws  produce  dishonesty  and  idleness ; 

laws  make  it  the  interest  of  debtors  to  depreciate  the  bills  • 

That  expenenoe  has  shown  the  futility  of  tender  laws  ’ 

lately  communicated  t^uB.^^wVhmnbly^onTOiv^^  resolutions  of  Conpress 

every  recomn)endation  of  that  honorable  body.”  ^ attention  and  respect  should  be  paid  to 


p Financier  General  and  selected 

Robert  Moms  to  fill  it,  giving  him  power  to  appoint  and  remove  officials.  He  soon 

Government  in  order  and,  working  with  the  Bank  of 
rap^y"^™^™^’  about  this  time,  caused  the  credit  of  the  country  to  rise 

The  Dying  Days  of  Paper  Money. 


Both  the  old  and  the  new  bills  depreciated  rapidly.  By  May  2, 1781,  continental 
money  had  depreciated  225  for  one.  An  action  of  the  council  of  Kingses.sing  at  this 
time,  in  regard  to  “ Island  Money  ” (certain  Pennsylvania  bills  of  credit),  caused 

the  price  of  continental  notes  to  decline  to  525  for  one,  according  to  Pelatiah  Web- 
ster, who  added : 

^ulck  than  when  Its  exchlngniS’”wV‘o\Ty‘^t  U wd  o“u 

In  the  South,  continental  notes  continued  to  circulate  until  they  had  depreciated 
to  1,000  for  b Efforts  to  have  the  notes  redeemed  were  made  at  various  times.  On 
January  7,  1783,  a committee  of  Congress  reported  a resolution  in  favor  of  redeem- 
ing the  notes  with  specie  certificates  “ at  the  rate  of  one  silver  dollar  for  every 

continental  dollars.  ” Motions  were  made  to  fill  in  the  blank  with  ‘ ‘ forty  ” and  with 
“ seventy-five,”  but  Congress  negatived  them  all.  As  Phillips  says— 

7?®  UQwilling  to  consider  the  notes  to  be  of  any  value  whatever  nnd  even  resolved 

would  form  so  heavy  a deduction  from  the  areatest 
f be  rawed  as  would  totaUy  obstruct  all  present  seruice  Not  eve^  a funTno^a 

n.Hnn  Congress;  the  past  debts  had  secured  The  in^dependenw  of  me 

naUon  and  were  therefore  to  be  thrown  aside;  their  duty  was  performed;  their  life  was  exUnct!* 

Petitions  continued  to  be  made  to  Congress,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  However,  in  Januai-y,  1790,  when  Alexander  Hamilton’s  great  report  on 
public  credit  was  adopted  arrangements  were  made  for  redeeming,  at  the  rate  of 
8100  in  paper  for  one  in  specie,  all  United  States  bills  of  credit  presented  before  Sep- 
tember 30, 1791— subsequently  extended  to  December  31,  1797.  Hamilton  estimated 

that  the  amount  of  continental  money  that  would  l>e  presented  for  redemption  was 
about  $2,0U0,000. 

quantities  of  continental  notes  were  held  by  speculators,  and  by 
o&e  w o had  suffered  by  depreciation,  long  after  the  ffnal  time  set  for  redemption. 
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They  still  had  faith  that  the  new-born  republic  would  some  day  redeem  its  promises 

and  pay  its  notes  in  full — Congress,  however,  seems  to  have  held  with  Breck  that — 

The  jealousy  of  the  States  counteracted  their  good  intentions.  What  they  could  not  redeem  them* 
selves  was  assumed  by  a generous  constituency.  The  p^ple  who  bore  the  brunt  of  an  eight  years' 
war,  and  victoriously  established  independence,  sustained  without  a murmur  the  whole  tax  and 
voluntarily  r^uced  to  nothingness  the  greatest  item  in  the  cost  of  the  revolution,  and  thus  waived  all 
claim  upon  posterity  for  its  payment. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  people  and  the  States  had  been  willing  to  submit  to  taxa- 
tion and  had  promptly  given  Congress  permission  to  lay  import  duties  and  internal 
taxes  and  to  send  tax-gatherers  into  the  States,  the  financial  burdens  and  difficulties 
of  the  war  would  have  been  far  less  than  was  actually  the  case;  if,  indeed,  the  war 
would  not  have  ended  two  or  three  years  sooner.  As  Horace  White  says  : 

What  the  government  required  was  army  supplies.  These  were  partly  the  products  of  the 
country  and  partly  imported,  the  latter  being  paid  for  with  the  products  of  the  country.  The  people 
did  not  avoid  the  necessity  of  parting  with  their  products  by  the  device  of  issuing  paper  money.  Kx> 
cept  what  was  borrow^  and  begged  abroad,  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  was  paid  by  the  i hirteen  States 
out  of  their  annual  produce.  Therefore,  it  was  a question  merely  of  how  the  contributions  should  be 
levied.  Regular  taxation  is  always  better  than  confiscation,  bemuse  it  is  more  economical  and  be- 
cause  it  conserves  the  public  morals,  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in  their  own  government  and  the 
respect  of  the  world. 

The  view  of  our  forefathers  was  probably  more  nearly  that  of  the  historian 
Ramsay,  who  lived  through  the  period  of  continental  notes,  who  had  actual  experi- 
ence with  them,  and  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  that  time.  He  says  in  his 
History  of  the  American  Revolution  : 

About  the  same  time  the  old  continental  money,  by  common  consent,  ceased  to  have  currency. 
Like  an  aged  man  expiring  by  the  decays  of  nature,  wfthoutasighor  a groan,  it  fell  asleep  in  the  hands 
of  its  last  possessors.  By  the  scale  of  depreciation  the  war  was  carried  on  for  five  years,  for  a little 
more  than  a million  of  pounds  sterling,  and  two  hundred  millions  of  paper  dollars  were  made  redeem- 
able by  five  millions  of  silver  ones.  In  other  countries,  such  measures  would  probably  have  produced 
popular  insurrec’iODs,  but  in  the  United  States  they  were  submitted  tolwithout  any  tumults.  Public 
faith  was  violated,  but  in  the  opinion  of  most  men  public  good  was  promoted.  The  evils  consequent 
on  depreciation  had  taken  place,  and  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  credit  at  tbeir  nominal  value  as 
originally  promised,  instead  of  remedying  the  distresses  of  the  sufferers  would  in  many  ca«es  have 
increased  tnem,  by  subjecting  their  small  remains  of  property  to  exorbitant  taxation.  The  money 
bad  in  a great  measure  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietors,  and  was  in  the  po«session  of 
others,  who  had  obtained  it  at  a rate  of  value  not  exceeding  what  was  fixed  upon  it  by  the  scale  of 
depreciation. 

Breck  says — 

The  annihilation  was  complete.  Two  hundred  millions  lost  all  value  and  were  laid  aside. 
Barber  shops  were  papered,  in  jest,  with  the  bills ; and  sailors  on  returning  from  tbeir  cruise, 
being  paid  off  in  bund^  of  this  worthless  money,  had  suits  of  clothes  made  of  it,  and  with  cbarac 
teristic  light  beartedness  turned  tbeir  loss  into  a frolic  by  parading  through  the  strefts  in  decayed 
finery,  which,  in  its  better  days,  had  passed  for  thousands  of  dollars. 

PRICE  CONVENTIONS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Out  forefathers  had  more  faith  than  have  we  in  the  power  of  legislative  enact- 
ments and  less  faith  than  have  we  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  free  play  of  natiiral 
laws  and  forces.  We  still  enact  legal- tender  laws  to  force  upon  a community  money 
that  it  does  not  want  and  which  enables  dishonest  debtors  to  cancel  a debt  by  the 
payment  of  less  than  is  owed.  We,  however,  have  about  reached  the  conclusion 
that  artificial  limitations  of  prices  interfere  nvith  the  natural  course  of  supply  and 
demand  and  produce  a result  opposite  to  that  intended.  Our  forefathers  were  sus- 
picious of  natural  laws,  and,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  no  more  feared  to  challenge  them 
than  to  challenge  the  edicts  of  George  the  Third.  They  were  regulating  prices 
almost  from  the  time  the  PUgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Their  poor  opinion  of  economic  forces  was  expressed  by  a convention  at  Hart- 
ford in  1774.  This  convention  denounced  monopoly  and  forestalling  which  “ then 
prevailed  to  a very  great  degree  among  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  community,” 
and  favored  a non-consumption  agreement.  It  resolved  that  if  any  merchant 
should  engross  any  unnsrial  amount  of  goods,  in  order  to  forestall  the  non-imix)rta- 
tion  agreement,  it  would  “find  ways  and  means,  without  violating  his  private 
rights,  to  defeat  this  \iew,  and  to  make  him  sensible  that  virtue  and  public  spirit 
wiU  be  more  for  his  interest  than  low  selfishness  and  avarice  can  be.” 

Of  course  continental  notes  began  to  depreciate  s<x)n  after  they  appeared  in  con- 
giderable  quantities.  The  people  saw  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  continen- 
tal note,  but  they  did  see  a great  change  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  They  had  no 
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doubt  but  that  the  “ low,  selfish  and  avaricious  ” merchants  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  war  situation  by  engrossing  goods  and  putting  up  prices,  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  shift  the  blame  for  high  prices  to  the  paper  bills.  Hence  the  States  early 
passed  legal-tender  laws  making  paper  money,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  good  as  any 
other  money ; and  when  the  engrossers  and  forestallers  continued  their  pernicious 
practice  of  selling  at  high  prices,  the  States  promptly  proceeded  to  block  this  game 
by  fixing  prices  of  most  ordinary  commodities  and  of  labor. 

The  first  price  convention  was  held  at  Providence  from  December  25,  1776,  to 
January  2, 1777.  It  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  four  New  England  States. 
It  fixed  prices  of  nearly  everything  except  wood,  luiy,  lumber,  leather,  cotton,  linens, 
meat  and  flour  and  rates  for  carting.  The  prices  of  these  it  left  to  the  States  to  flx. 
Munitions  of  war  were  also  omitted  from  the  price  tariff.  Imi)orted  textile  fabrics 
were  not  to  be  sold  for  more  than  275,  based  upon  a cost  in  Europe  of  100.  Other 
goods  at  not  more  than  250.  Retailers  were  not  permitted  to  advance  these  prices 
more  than  20  per  cent.  The  price  of  lal)or  being  so  high  that  soldiers  were  discon- 
tented with  their  pay,  the  price  of  farm  labor  in  New  England  was  put  at  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  per  day  in  summer,  and  at  corresx>onding  prices  for  the  re^t 
of  the  year.  In  the  Massachusetts  act  the  wages  were  fixed  at  three  shillings  and 
found. 

This  price  convention  recommended  that  war  funds  be  raised  by  taxation  and 
that  no  more  paper  money  be  issued.  If  more  must  be  issued  it  should  bear  interest 
at  four  per  cent.  These  recommendations  were  repeated  in  other  price  conventions. 

Congress  in  February,  1777,  expressed  approval  of  the  work  of  the  Providence 
convention,  except  the  one  to  strike  bills  bearing  interest,  which  it  thought  would 
result  in  depreciating  all  other  currency.  It  recommended  that  all  other  States 
adopt  this  scheme  “to  prevent  the  present  fluctuating  and  exorbitant  prices.”  It 
prop^setl  that  the  Middle  States  hold  a price  convention  at  Yorktovni  and  the 
Southern  States  at  Charleston.  All  States  were  asked  to  restrict  their  pai>er  issues. 

By  January,  1777,  both  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  had  carried  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  price  convention.  The  convention  haring  left  the  matter  of 
penalties  entirely  to  the  States,  Rhode  Island  showed  its  spirit  by  making  the  penal- 
ties severe.  Those  who  demanded  more  than  the  tariff  price  were  to  forfeit  half  the 
value  of  the  article  to  the  State  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer.  Goods  neces- 
sary for  the  army,  if  withheld,  were  made  subjtjct  to  seizure,  by  breaking  open 
buildings  if  necessary.  They  were  then  to  be  appraised  by  two  indifferent  men  at 
prices  not  to  exceed  those  of  the  tariff. 

In  February,  1777,  Rhode  Island  appointed  committees  in  each  seaport  town  to 
see  that  no  imported  goods  were  sold  above  tariff  prices.  In  March  it  amended  its 
wage  tariff  and  some  of  the  prices.  It  also  enacted  that  where  some  people  were  in 
want  and  others  had  a superfluity,  constables  should,  upon  the  order  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  break  open  buildings  and  take  goods  at  lawful  prices  with  which  to 
supply  the  needy.*  In  June  the  restrictions  on  the  price  of  salt  were  removed  and 
in  August  the  acts  to  prevent  engrossing  and  monopoly  were  also  repealed. 

Legislation  in  Connecticut  w^as  similar  to  that  in  Rhode  Island,  even  to  repeal- 
ing anti-monopoly  acts  in  August.  In  May  it  forlxule  the  circulation  of  any  bills 
except  its  ovnx  and  those  of  the  United  States.  In  August  it  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
seize  a pamphlet  in  press  entitled  “A  Discourse  Upon  Extortion,”  which  reflected 
upon  the  Government.  In  October  it  tried  to  get  rid  of  sharpers  and  oppressors  by 
permitting  only  licensed  men  (those  of  good  character)  to  purchase  any  except  small 
quantities  of  a long  list  of  articles. 

Undoubtedly  these  laws  restricted  importation  and  trade,  discouraged  foresight 
on  the  part  of  merchants  and  therefore  raised  prices  by  limiting  the  supply  of 
goods.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  restrictions  were  rei>ealed  in  August. 

The  Yorktown  price  convention  met  in  March,  1777.  After  much  wrangling 


♦ R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  Yiii.,  262,  271. 
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over  definitions  and  prices  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  voted 
to  fix  maximum  prices,  to  forbid  sales  by  auction  and  to  encourage  importation  by 
lx)unties.  The  States  of  Pennsylania,  Delaware  and  Maryland  voted  to  reject  this 
report.  Unable  to  agree,  the  whole  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States  and 
of  the  mobs  who  often  acted  in  the  capacities  of  prosecutor,  judge  and  jury. 

It  is  evident  from  the  discussions  at  the  Yorktown  convention  not  only  that 
there  were  two  opinions  as  to  the  effects  of  price  limitations  and  restrictions  on 
trade,  but  that  great  opposition  had  developed  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  others 
whose  business  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  such  laws.  On  February  8,  1777,  Adams 
wrote*  from  Philadelphia,  “ The  merchant  scolds,  the  farmer  growls  and  everyone 
seems  wroth  that  he  cannot  grind  his  neighbor.” 

Noah  and  Pelatiah  Webster  at  once  became  pronounced  opponents  of  such  laws. 

. Noah  saidt : “ These  regulating  acts  were  reprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with 
commerce  and  finance.”  President  Reed  said^  the  attempts  to  limit  prices  were  the 
* “effusions  of  honest  but  intemperate  zeal  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  paper  money.” 
The  newspai>ers  were  divided  as  to  the  effects  of  such  laws.  The  Connecticut 
Courant  of  May  12,  1777,  said  : “ As  to  the  scheme  of  supporting  the  money  and 
regulating  the  price  of  things  by  penal  statutes,  it  always  has  and  ever  will  be  im- 
practicable in  a free  country,  because  no  law  can  be  framed  to  limit  a man  in  the 
purchase  or  disposal  of  property,  but  what  must  infringe  those  principles  of  liberty 
for  which  we  are  gloriously  fighting.” 

John  Elliott  wrote  in  June:  “We  are  all  starving  here  since  this  plaguy 
addition  to  the  regulating  bill.  People  will  not  bring  in  provision,  and  we  cannot 
procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  What  we  shall  do  I know  not.” 

These  laws  were  soon  broken  in  Boston  and  other  cities,  and  were  enforced  only 
spasmodically  in  many  cities.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  enforcement  are 
related  on  previous  pages.  Many  more  cases  are  cited  by  Sumner,  Phillips,  and 
other  writers.  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  made  earnest  attempts  to 
prevent  engi'ossing  and  to  keep  down  prices.  In  New  Jersey  many  were  sent  to  jail 
because  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  prices  assessed  against  them  by 
the  committee  of  safety. 

Another  convention  met  July  30  at  Springfield,  Mass.  It  seems  to  have  reat^hed 
no  definite  conclusions  as  regards  i)rices,  but  it  did  recommend  that  all  of  the  States 
should  levy  heavy  taxes  and  arrange  to  redeem  all  bills  issued  by  the  States. 

As  related  on  previous  pages.  Congress,  on  November  22,  1777,  recommended 
that  price  conventions  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Fredericksburg  and  Charleston. 

The  New  Haven  convention  met  on  January  15, 1778.  It  prepared  a complete 
schedule  of  prices,  and  sent  a report  to  Congress  by  its  president,  Thomas  Cushing. 

In  February  the  Connecticut  Assembly  enacted  a tariff  of  wages  and  prices  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  New  Haven  convention.  Wages  and 
prices  were  fixed  at  about  75  per  cent  advance  over  those  of  1774,  with  penalties 
about  equal  to  value  of  articles  sold  or  refused  for  sale.  Proof  of  probable  guilt  was 
made  sufficient  to  convict,  unless  the  accused  should  swear  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
Neither  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  nor  New  Hampshire  complied  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  New  Haven  convention. 

In  May,  1778,  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  suspended  the  Act  regulating  prices 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  In  December,  1777,  however,  the  Council 
of  Pennsylvania  appointed  one  committee  to  investigate  north  and  another  to  investi- 
gate south  of  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  as  to  the  amount  of  engrossing.  In 
commenting  upon  this  measure  in  a letter  to  President  Reed  Washington  seems  to 
have  lost  some  of  the  reputation  which  historians  have  given  him  as  the  one  man 
in  history  “ who  never  slopped  over.”  On  December  2,  1778,  he  wrote  commending 

♦ Familiar  Letters,  p.  243. 

tColl.  of  F.ssay8,  p.  192. 

$ Reed's  Life  of  Re^,  vol.  li„  p.  140. 
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KeecVs  zeal  “in  bringing  those  mtirderers  of  our  cause,  the  monopolizers,  fore- 
stallers  and  engrossers  to  condign  punishment.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  each 
State,  long  ere  this,  has  not  hunted  them  down  as  pests  to  society,  and  the  greatest 
enemies  we  have  to  the  happiness  of  America.  I would  to  God  that  some  one  of 
the  more  atrocious  in  each  State  was  hung  in  gibbits  upon  a gallows  five  times  as 
high  as  the  one  prepared  by  Haman.” 

Not  only  did  his  ordinarily  good  judgment  slop  over  in  this  instance,  but  his 
cherry-tree  reputation  suffered  somewhat.  More  than  a year  earlier  (September  28, 
1777)  Washington  wrote  to  John  Parke  Custis,  directing  him  to  see  that  the  rent  of 
certain  land  and  slaves  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  payments  should  have  a rela- 
tive value  to  the  currency.  Said  Washington  : “I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I am 
unwilling  to  receive  the  paper  money.  On  the  contrary,  I shall  with  cheerfulness 
receive  payment  in  anything  that  has  currency  at  the  time  of  payment,  but  of  equal 
value  then  to  the  intrinsic  worth  at  the  time  of  fixing  the  rent.”  Again  on  October 
10,  177S — only  two  months  before  his  letter  to  RetKl— Washington  advised  Custis  to 
exchange  a piece  of  land  for  other  land  rather  than  to  sell  it  for  money  which  might 
lose  its  value. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Washington  did  not  realize  that  in  following  his  good 
business  interests,  in  the  one  case,  and  his  strong  patriotic  instincts,  in  the  other, 
he  had  condemned  himself  as  a “ pest  to  society  ” and  an  “ enemy  to  the  happiness 
of  America.”  By  August,  1779,  however,  he  had  gotten  his  eyes  wide  oj>en  and  had 
taken  a firm  stand  against  both  price  limitations  and  legal-tender  laws.*  During 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  an  inflexible  opponent  of  bills  of  credit. 

On  October  2,  1778,  Congress  recommended  the  States  to  pass  laws  for  the 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  grain  and  flour  when  engrossed.  Six  days  later,  as  has 
been  recited,  Congress  voted  by  a bare  majority  “that  all  limitations  of  prices  of 
gold  and  silver  be  taken  off.” 

The  States  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  recommendation,  for  many  price  con- 
ventions were  held  during  the  next  three  years.  Even  Congress  made  strong  attempts 
later  to  have  prices  regulated  and  extortion  stopx>ed.  From  this  time  on,  however, 
these  conventions  began  to  attend  to  more  important  business — the  political  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  the  States.  As  Sumner  says,  they  “ paved  the  way  for  the  con- 
ventions about  commerce  out  of  which  grew  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
and  the  Federal  Constitution.” 

April,  1779,  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  authorized  the  seizure  of  provisions 
from  those  who  had  more  than  enough  to  last  until  August.  All  left  over  after 
feeding  the  needy  was  to  be  given  to  the  commissary.  The  owner  of  property 
seized  must  accept  the  money  and  the  prices  offered  or  lose  all. 

On  May  25  a mass  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  which  passed  some  strong 
resolutions  and  prepared  schedules  of  prices,  as  told  on  page  97  of  this  pamphlet. 

On  June  24  a mass  meeting  was  held  at  Boston.  The  merchants  joined  in  the 
resolutions  not  to  sell  for  gold  or  silver  and  to  sell  at  the  prices  named. 

July  17  a convention  held  at  Concord,  Massac  ^husetts,  tried  hard  to  determine 
the  cause  of  high  prices.  It  adopted  a price  schediile  and  recommended  that  towns 
establish  rates  for  labor,  transportation,  etc.  It  voted  to  hold  another  convention 
in  October. 

August  10  a convention  met  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.  It  took  action 
similar  to  that  taken  at  Concord  and  called  another  convention  for  November. 

October  6 the  Concord  convention  met  again.  On  October  19  a meeting  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  approved  of  the  work  of  the  two  Concord  conventions. 

October  20  a convention  of  the  New  England  States  and  of  New  York  met  at 
Hartford.  Massachusetts  instructed  her  delegates  that  “ It  was  impossible  for  the 
Eastern  States  to  continue  their  regulations  without  the  co-operation  of  those  to 
the  Southward.”  It  therefore  favored  a larger  convention. 
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On  November  19  Congress,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  from  the  Eastern  States 
—including  New  Jersey,  which  was  anxious  to  join  the  movement — passed  a set  of 
resolutions  recommending  that  the  States  pass  laws  fixing  prices  of  domestic  prod- 
uce, wages  and  transportation,  not  to  exceed  twentyfold  the  prices  of  1774,  Prices 
of  imported  articles,  except  salt  and  military  supplies,  were  also  fixed.  Laws 
against  engrossing  were  recommended,  as  was  also  a revisement  of  the  legal- 
tender  laws. 


Pennsylvania  had  already  complied  with  this  recommendation.  Later,  on 
November  26,  it  made  stdes  at  auction  illegal,  because  they  raised  prices.  Male  per- 
sons capable  of  bearing  arms  were  prohibited  from  peddling  for  the  same  reason. 

January  29,  1780,  another  price  convention  met  at  Philadelphia.  It  took  no 
important  action  because  New  York  and  Virginia  were  not  represented.  It 
adjourned  until  February,  then  until  April,  and  finally  until  August  3,  when  it  met 
at  Boston.  It  passed  a series  of  resolutions  about  recruits,  transportation,  repeal  of 
embargos,  taxes  to  sink  bills,  about  extortion,  and  that  State  agents  should  corre- 
spond with  each  other  about  prices  and  supplies.  Much  attention  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  other  matters  and  but  little  to  prices  and  engrossing.  By  far  the 
most  important  resolution  was  the  following : 

That  the  Union  of  these  States  be  fixed  in  a more  solid  and  permanent  manner;  that  the 
powers  of  Congress  be  more  clearly  ascertained  and  defined  ; that  the  important  ^ 

the  United  States  be  under  the  superintendency  and  d-rection  of  one  supreme 
recommended  to  the  States  to  empower  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  confederate  with  su^  of  the 
States  as  will  accede  to  the  proposed  Confederation,  and  that  they  invest  their  delegates  in  Congress 
wUh  pSw^p  coSlnt  and  dir^tion  of  all  thoi^  common  and  national  affairs 

which  do  not,  nor  can,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  States. 


November  2,  1780,  a convention  was  held  at  Hartford.  In  1781  another  was 
called,  but  failed  for  lack  of  a quorum.  About  this  time  the  States  repealed  their 
legal-tender  laws,  stopped  trying  to  limit  prices,  ceased  talking  about  engrossing, 
and  in  general  stopped  legislating  that  water  must  run  up  hill. 

Horace  White  says  that  “ all  the  price  conventions  were  impressment  conven- 
tions under  another  name.”  These  conventions  reflected  but  one  phase  of  the  then 
prevalent  idea  that  there  are  really  no  laws  in  the  economic  world,  and  that  it  will 
never  do  to  let  commerce,  trade  and  human  nature  alone  to  prey  upon  mankind. 
Hence,  when  the  British  occupied  New  York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fixed  the  prices  of 
wheat,  rye,  com,  flour  and  meal,  because  he  considered  it  “highly  unreasonable  that 
those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  those  articles  should  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
farmer.”  The  farmers  were  also  compelled  to  thresh  their  grain  promptly.  V hen 
Sir  William  Howe  was  in  Philadelphia  he  fixed  the  wages  of  porters  and  drajunen. 


APPESfDIX. 

State  Issues  of  Bills  of  Credit,  1775-1783. 

The  following  table  of  the  amounts  of  bills  of  credit  issued  e^'h  ye^  by  each 
State  duringtherevolutionaryperiod,isfromSchuckers  “Revolutionary  Financ^. 
He  savs  it  is  as  complete  as  he  could  make  it,  though  it  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
issues  authorized  by  the  colonies,  nor  had  he  the  requisite  data  for  the  issues  of  eac'h 
vear  in  some  of  the  States.  His  table  contains  the  total  of  Congressional  bills  of 
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SPr  'fTKttd HALL-tf^^  SEL-c^ 
LERSv  1776,  %d 


TWO  DOULAIIS 


tS/x(y  DQLLA^S.l\\ 


NoTy^  Forty-five  Dollars 

SJ^HE  Bearer  is  enti 
tied  td  receive  Forty 
Spanish  millei 

tr/yz7m.  Dollars,  or  an  equa 

Sum  in  Gold  ^r  Siv 
ticcordingto  ^ Re 
Cong  RES! 

mM of  the  14th  January 


^rPrtitttdQ^olCti.  StCteti. 


45  Dollars 


The  total  of  the  amounts  authorized  by  Congress  was  $241,552,380.  The  amount  actuaUy  is< 
sued,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  genuine  and  counterfeit  bills  in  circulation,  at  any  one  time,  is  in  dis- 
pute. There  is  reason  for  believing  that  under  the  stre'^s  of  circumstances  tne  treasury  officials 
printed  and  issued  more  bills  than  were  actually  authorized,  and  covercKl  their  operations  by  con- 
fusing and  jumbling  their  already  disordered  accounts.  Professor  Sumner  says,  in  his  History  of 
American  Currency  (p.  46):  *^Over  $350,000,000  were  issued  in  alb  but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than 
$200,000,000  were  out  at  any  one  time.'*  Schuckers  says  (p.  110) : **It  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  that 
the  issues  of  continental  bills  of  credit  were  materially  in  excess  of  the  emissions  authorized  by 
Congress.’*  He  finds  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  during  the  six  years  of  warwere  $800,912,- 
477  and  the  total  disbursements  $359,547,126.  The  receipts  include  $200,000,000  from  old  emiesions; 
$2,070,485  from  new  emissions ; $^,652,780  from  emissions  to  replace  mutilated  bills ; $10,000,000  from 
emissions  to  replace  counterfeitea  bills ; and  $63,280,212  from  loans  and  all  other  sources.  The 
treasury  department  thus  appears  to  have  paid  out  $58,634,^9  more  than  it  received.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  patriots  in  charge  of  the  printing  presses  were  overzealous  in  their  work.  Walker. 

erkey  and  other  authorities  give  credence  to  the  opinion  that  the  actual  emissions  greatly  exceeded 
those  authorized.  Gouge  says  (p.  10):  **  According  to  an  «)stimate  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
in  1790,  the  issues  of  continental  money  were  as  follows,  viz. : 


OLD  EMISSION. 


NEW  EMISSION. 


Dolls. 

90ths. 

Dolls. 

90ths, 

..  20.064,464 

m 

26,426,333 

1 

..  66,965,269 

84 

..  149,703,856 

77 

..  82,908,320 

47 

891,236 

80 

..  11,408,095 

00 

1,179,249 

00 

$357,476,541 

45 

$2,070,485 

80 

His  authority  for  this  table  is  the  American  Almanac  for  1830. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  two  emissions  (of  $5,000,000  each),  of  April  11, 
K78,  and  May  20, 1777,  were  badly  counterfeited,  and  that  there  was  destroyed  of  these  two  emissions 
$19,847,208.  The  enormous  quantity  of  counterfeit  bills  in  circulation  may  be  inferred  from  this 
statement.  The  amount  of  State  bills  incirculation  may  also,  through  generous  printers  and  coun- 
terfeiters, have  been  much  greater  than  the  amounts  authorized. 

All  facts  and  possibilities  considered,  more  of  the  depreciation  of  continental  notes  may  have 
been  accounted  for  by  the  quantitative  theory  than  is  generally  supposed.  Possibly  the  term 
'^artificial  depreciation,”  which  Congress  invented,  may  have  had  a peculiar  meaning  to  those  who 
were  on  the  inside  ” and  knew  to  what  an  extent  the  people  had  b^n  imposed  upon  by  printing 
presses  and  counterfeiters. 

Continental  Notes  Described  and  Illustrated. 


The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  are  probably  good  specimens  of  the  art 
of  engraving  at  that  time.  The  denominations  of  these  bills  vary  from  one>sixth  of  a dollar  to  eighty 
dollars  There  are  three  varieties  as  to  size,  two  as  to  color  and  twenty  as  to  devices.  All  of  the  bills, 
except  the  $20  notes  of  May,  1775,  and  the  fractional  notes  of  February,  1776,  are  approximately  of  the 
size  of  those  reproduced  in  this  pamphlet— between  ^ and  inches  long  and  2^  and  2^  inches 
wide.  All  of  the  notes  are  printed  in  black  except  the  $^  notes  of  May,  1775,  and  those  of  January, 
1779— which  are  partly  in  red  or  “marbled.**  The  words ’‘United  Colonies ’’appear  on  all  issues  pre- 
vious to  May  1 , 1777,  and  the  words  “ United  States  ” on  all  issues  after  that  date.  The  paper  is  thick 
and  heavy  and  contains  particles  of  isinglass  to  give  it  strength  and  stiffness.  Four  of  the  twenty 
different  devices  used  on  the  bills  are  reproduce  In  this  pamphlet— two  only  half  size.  The  one 
on  the  bill  of  May  10,  1775.  represents  an  eagle  and  a crane  in  close  combat.  The  Latin  maxim 


tells  us  that  “ the  end  is  In  doubt.”  On  the  bill  of  January  14,  1779,  are  beehives  standing  in  an  open 
shed.  “Thus  flourishes  the  Republic,”  says  the  Latin  maxim.  The  original  of  this  bill  contains, 
across  the  left  f nd.  a broad  line  m red.  The  rectangle,  which  partly  conceals  tlie  beehives^  is  alec  in 
red,  as  are  the  number  on  the  bill  and  the  signature  of  N.  Donnell. 
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CUTS  OF  CONTINENTAL  NOTES — ABOUT  HALF  SIZE  OF  ORIGINAL. 


[FVom  Whitens  “ Money  and  Banking:^  By  permission  of  Ginn  <fc  Co.,  Publishers.] 


Depreciation  Scales. 

On  June  28, 1780,  Congress  fixed  a scale  of  depreciatwn 
direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  continental  loan  offices  in  t . - , 

in  paying  off  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans,  in  niPs 

office  certificates  “shall  sustain  no  loss  thereon  hy 

loaned  subsequent  to  the  respective  dates  of  the  said  certificates.  folb^ws  • 

resolution  upon  which  the  official  table  of  depreciation  was  based  *•'  -h 

That  the  value  of  the  bills,  when  loaned,  shall  S^^ptem- 

by  computing  thereon  a progressive  rate  of  nmnortion  to  the  time,  from 

her,  1777,  and  continuing  to  the  18th  day  of  March,  1780,  in  ^eral  periods  to  be  a« 

period  to  period,  as  hereafter  stated,  assuming  of  o dollar  of  the  said 

to^llows,  viz'n  On  the  first  day  of  March,  1778  one  doUar  ^dthree^^^^^ 

bills  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar;  on  the  first  day  of  aha  of  the  latter:  on  the 

one  of  the  latter;  on  the  first  day  of  March  I TO,  as  ten  of  » he 

first  day  of  September,  1779,  as  eighteen  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter  , ana  on  tu 
March,  1780,  as  forty  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter. 

The  table  (reprinted  in  full  in  Phillips’  Cout^nental  Paper  1 ‘^777 

value  in  specie  of  $1(K)  of  continental  money  for  every  day  from  ^1  „ , * 

to  March  18,  1780.  On  the  first  of  each  month  the  values  were  as 

SPECIE  VALUE  OF  $100,  CONTINENTAL  MONEY.  _ 


Year. 


Mar.  1 Apr.  1 May  | June  j July  | Aug.  ] Sept.  | Oct,  j Nov.  j Dp. 

6 


I 


As  before  stated,  this  table  took  no  cognizance  of  the  great  depreciation  before 
^ptember  1,  1777,  nor  did  it  recognize  an^hing  like  the  full  depreciation  after  this 
date.  The  following  ^bles  of  depreciation  from  Webster  s Essays,  page  501,  corre- 
spond more  nearly  with  recorded  facts,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  substantially 
accurate. 


ACTUAL  DEPRECIATION  OF  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY. 
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1778. 

1779. 

17 

80. 

1781. 

From 

Merch- 

From  Merchants’ 

From  Merchants’ 

From  Merchants’ 

From  Merchants’ 
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Books  for 

Books  for 

Books  for 

PhUa- 

Vir- 

Philadel- 

Philadel- 

Philadel- 

PhiladAl. 

dslphia 

ginia 

phia 

Virginia 

phia 

Virginia 

phia 

Virginia 

phia 

Virginia 

Jan. 

m 

4 

4 

7,8,9 

8 

40,  45 

42 

75 

Feb. 

5 

10 

45,55 

45 

100,  120 

80 

bum 

2 

2 

5 

5 

10, 11 

10 

60,  65 

50 

120,  135 

90 

Apr. 

2 

2 

6 

5 

12)^  to  22 

16 

60 

60 

135,  200 

!00 

May 

2 

5 

5 

22  to  24 

20 

to 

60 

200,  500 

150 

June 

2H 

2 

4 

5 

22  to  18 

20 

60 

65 

July 

3 

8 

4 

5 

18  to  20 

21 

60,  65 

Auir. 

3 

3 

5 

5 

20 

22 

65,  75 

70 

Sept. 

8 

3 

5 

5 

20,  28 

24 

75 

72 

Oct. 

3 

3 

6 

5 

30 

28 

75,80 

73 

Nov. 

3 

3 

6 

6 

32.  43 

36 

80/100 

74 

mi 

4 

4 

6 

6 

45,  38 

4U 

100 

75 

Following  the  example  of  Congress,  the  States  (except  Georgia)  adopted  scales 
or  deprecia^on  for  the  settlement  of  all  debts.  Connecticut  and  New  York  adopted 
s^les  which  practically  agreed  with  that  of  Congress.  The  other  States  adopted 
different  s^les  which  agree  more  nearly  with  those  of  Webster,  quoted  above,  and 
, . « which  probably  corresponded  closely  with  the  actual  depreciation  in  the 

different  States  at  different  times.  All  of  these  scales,  as  well  as  Webster’s  tables, 
are  reprinted  by  Phillips. 

Jeffe^n  assigned  to  the  continental  notes  a specie  value  of  §36,367,000.  Bui- 


OiX)  as  the  specie  value  of  notes  which  he  thinks  may  never  have  been  issued. 


